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Preliminary Poſitions and Remarks. Obſer· 


vations on ſome Paſſages in the Letters of 


— 


the- late Lady * | JR * 2 
0 be ever reſtleſs and diffatisfied, is | 
3 : natural to mankind ;. and this dif- 


Foſition impells us to ſeek pleaſure in va- 
riety, and happineſs in ſomething unpoſ- : 
That deſirable ſordthing none 
ever attain, but all find amuſement in its 
B purſuit. 


ſeſs' d 


Vor. I. 


a 


% „ Me CE 742 - > 
o * 0 pong, 
* _ 22 n 1 * * 
— —— 


EW 


perfule Our time being thus engaged, 8 


and our paſſions N we paſs thro 
life in a continual agitation, and often 
enjoy in idea, what providence never per- 


mits us to taſte in reality, during the pe- 


riod of our mortal exiſtence. 

Nor is i fit-we ſhould be entirely happy 
in this world, for if we were, we ſhould 
think of no other; and the neceſſary 
thoughts of futuriry would be ſacrificed to 


. the. preſent enjoyments; permanent bleſ- 
| ſings. would be forgot in the captivating 


charms of tranſitory pleaſures; and man- 


kind, loſt to active bliſs, would place all 
their happineſs in a ſerene apathy, and find 
their greateſt luxury in lanineſs. 


But 3 very wiſely, to pre- 


vent the world from running to ruſt, if 1 


e be allowed. 5 expreſſion, hath. im- 


. : 2 _ planted 


fall of empires in all ages, and furniſhed 


1 1 


. planted in our natures a perpetual deſire of 
change; an impulſive principle which ren- 
ders the ſame objects ſatiating, and the 
fame ſituations irkſome. It is this prin- 
ciple which hath occaſioned the riſe and 


the materials for all the hiſtories and bio- 
ö graphical productions that ever were writ- A 
ten. This hath impelled to the moſt im- 
portant diſcoveries, and the nobleſt at- 
chievements; and a more than ordinary 
ſhare of this fire of impatience or active 
principle, is what forms the hero, philoſo- 
Pher, poet, or any other character which 
renders itſelf ſingular, or performs what 
is remarkable. Thus we may perceive, 
if order is heaven's firſt law, ation i is its 
greateſt agent. | 


But though this ative prineiple' is dif- 
5 fuſed through the whole human race, yet 
| | B 2 E 


c 4 1. 

| it has not a ſimilar operation in every - 
dividual; we find many whoſe natures 
are more heterogenious, and whoſe imagi - 
nations are more eccentric than the generali- 
ty of mankind. It is the actions of ſuch 
that furniſh entertainment for the more 
phlegmatic, the more ſedate, or the more 
ſedentary part of the creation. 


Nr. Pope very juſtly obſerves, chat 


Mloſt ſouls, tis true, but Peep out once 
Li Lan age, 
WW 00 « Dull Cullen priſoners in the body' s cage, 
1 Dim lights of life, that burn a length of 
en 
3 „ Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps i in AMT OH 
ig < Like eaſtern kings, a lazy ſtate they 
—_— 5 keep, 
It “And cloſe confin'd i in their own rn palace 
9 '« ſleep.” 


"IG form the bulk of mankind, wes is "oY 
4 6 they 
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hes can in the leaſt vary their daily amuſe- 


ments, never wiſh to change the place of 
their reſidence. Their paſſions are do- 


meſtic, their curioſity limited, and the 
daily occurrences which may happen in 


the courſe of their buſineſs, or in the 
circle of their acquaintance, is all the va- 


riety they deſire to know. The ſtrange 


and ſurpriſing they are content to take at 
| ſecond hand, and being perfectly ſatisfied 
with reading and hearing of things that 


are uncommon, they never wiſh to run 


any hazard in ſeeing or knowing experi- 
mentally what others relate. The actions 
of ſuch are ſo little intereſting, that a re- 
cCital of their lives would appear , 


og and unentertaining, 


But we may naturally. end a fund of 


amuſement as well as inſtruction from the 


Denny: memoirs of ſuch whoſe lives 
B 3 — have 


1 61 


Whoſe active ſpirits have perpetually im: 
pelled them to a change of place, as well 


as ſentiments, and the greatneſs of whoſe. 
ſouls, ſcorning to be prejudiced by vulgar 


cuſtoms tranſmitted by received opinions, 


or biaſs'd by common ſyſtems, hath led 


have been a continual ſcene of variety; 


them to ſearch for happineſs, or ſeek. 


amuſement in various countries and ig 
different capacities. 


Me have no doubt, but as the extraor- 


dinary character of the late honourable 
Mr. W M——t——gue hath ex: 
cited curioſity in many nations, and among 
all ranks of people, that it will prove in- 


' finitely agreeable to the public, to lay be- 


fore them an authentic narrative of his 


remarkable travels, entertaining adven- 


tures, and ſingular amours, which having 


all the merit of fact, are at the ſame time 
2 2a „ ſo 


n 


brated Lady Mary W 


ſo ſurprizing as to Sacred che moſt cele- | 


brated productions of tion, 


But as this reſtleſs and uncom mon n phee- 


nomenon was the ſon of a lady, whoſe 


perſonal and mental accompliſhments 


have made a great noiſe in the world, and 


whoſe various adventures were likewiſe 
very extraordinary, it may not be amiſs 


to preface the life of Mr, M——gue, by 


mentioning a few particulars relative to his 
noble mother, This ſeems the more ne- 


ceſſary, as a very remarkable circumſtance 


previous to his birth, and which was in- 


deed the primitive cauſe of his exiſtence, ſeems 


ſo intimately connected with theſe me- 
moirs, that we could not with propriety 
begin them without it. 


Sometime in the year 1716, che cele- 
a 8 — 
B 4 r 


et out with her huſband, who was ap- 


pointed to go to Conſtantinople in a public 
capacity; for thas famous city. 


They btocecded through Holland, Ger 


1 kt; Hungary, &c. to the place of 
- their deſtination : the particulars of their 
Journey, and the principal curioſities of 
the places through which they paſſed, are 


frequently deſcribed by the lady herſelf in 


a courſe of admirable letters written to 


_ parti of the firſt diſtinction. 


* a letter written at Vienna, 44 


Sept. 20, 1716, ſhe ſays, ſpeaking of the 


ladies of that court, I have not ſeen any 
* ſuch. prudes as to pretend fidelity to 
their huſbands, who are certainly the 
d beſt natured ſet of people 1 in the world, 
* and look upon their wives gallants as 
* * as men do upon their dee 


ve puties 


$6 count of 


11 


anne that take the troubleſome part of 


e their buſineſs off their hands.” 


In what light this lady might hold that 


part of prudery called chaſtity, or how 
ſhe might eſtimate her huſband's temper, 


we cannot pretend to ſay; a little farther 


however, ſhe inſinuates, that ſhe had not 
imbibed the Auſtrian cuſtoms, by telling 
us the following tale: One of the plea- 


4 ſanteſt adventures I ever met with in 


* my life was laft night, and it will give 


« you a juſt idea in what a delicate man- 


<< ner the belles paſſions are managed in this 
„ country; I was at the aſſembly of the 
, and, the young | 
leading me down 


« counteſs of 


86 ſtairs, aſked me how long I was to ſtay 
te at Vienna, I made anſwer that my ſtay 


$ depended on the emperor, and it was 
'$ not in my power to determine it. 


Well, 


+ AR 
4 
eps" 


[ 10 ] 


* Well, Madam, {ſaid he) whether your 
« time here is to be Jonger or ſhorter, 1 
think you ought to paſs it agreeably, 
and to that end you mult engage in a 
little affair of the heart. My heart (an- 
24 wered I, gravely enough) does not en- 
40 gage very eaſily, and I have no deſign 
«* of parting with; it. 1 ſee, Madam, (ſaid 
* he ſighing,) by che ill- nature of that 
<« anſwer, that I am not to hope for it, 
« which is a great mortification to me 
that am charmed with you, but how- 
< ever I am {till devoted to your ſervice, 
« and fince I am not worthy of entertain- 
ing you myſelf, do me the honour of 
„letting me know whom you like beſt 
bo amongft us, and I'll engage to manage 
the affair entirely to your ſatisfaQion. 
Lou way judge in what manner I ſhould 
„ have received this compliment in my 
£ Own A, but I was well enough ac- 
2 © quainted 


te quainted with this to know chat he really 
* jntended me an obligation; and 1 
<« thank'd him with a very grave curt'ſey, 
c and only aſſured him that I had no oc- 
CL caſion to make uſe of ooh | 


— 


„ if this be fact, ay who weighs be 

ſo impolite as to doubt the veracity of a 
lady, in ſuch a caſe eſpecially, what con- 
cluſions muſt the mind acquainted with 
her ladyſhip's character draw? We muſt 
naturally conjecture, that either the ab- 
ruptneſs or indelicacy of the addreſs, or 
the perſon from whom it came, diſpleaſed 
her, or that ſhe certainly was, as ſhe ſays 
in a ſubſequent letter of the 26th of the 
ſame month, already infected with the 
e phlegm of the country,” for it is moſt 
Certain that the prolific and warm climate 
of wy greatly altered her ladyſhip's 

ſentiments 


pet A 3 * 


4 65 


Leniments ſoon acter, and rendered per 


not quite 10 ſcrupulous and — 


It maſt be confeſſed, that if ſhe had F 
even had a little affair of the heart, it would 


have impeached her underſtanding to have 


confeſſed it, as not to have informed her 


fair correſpondent that ſne had been ad- 
dreſſed by a lover, would have ſeemed a 


tacit confeſſion that her charms had been 
neglected; an idea which her ladyſhip's 
natural vanity could not on any account 


e to take root. 


CHAP. 


1 13 1 


CHAP. II. 


C PR of Remarks on the 8 
tioned Leiters. Some curious Inferences.,— 
A. fingular Detection in a wry 4 1 | 
Ann. 


HE celebrated lady mentioned in 
the laſt chapter, might, with pro- 
priety, be termed che Sapho of the e 
century. 5 


In point of perſonal charms, ſhe eclipſed 
the Grecian poeteſs, and was her equal, if 
not her ſuperior, with reſpect to the ele- 
gance of her wit, and her love of refine- 
ment in the moſt voluptuous an 


We ſhould not have taken the ndert | 
to make remarks on lettets which ate to 


tut 
be admired for the elegancy of their con- 
0 poſition, and the accuracy of their infor- 
mation, nor to have ſcrutinized the con- 
duct of a lady; whoſe great abilities we 

venerate, and whoſe faults none were to 

anſwer for but herſelf, had not our fub- | 
ject, and truth rendered ſuch criticat en- 
: quigies ee necęſfary. 


Though the lady herſelf, or her friends 
Pho publiſhed her letters after her death, 
= took infinite pains not to betray: ſeerets, 
3 pet circumſtances that have ſince tran- 
Y ſpired, and ſeveral paſſages in the epiſtles 
themſelves, have given foundation to 
more than bare ſurmife. 


What are we to think of the 1 95 
uſed in deſcribing her viſit to the lovely 
Fatima, the Thahya' lady, when her young 
EY 8 damſels 


BY 4 
und ane ordered to dance before our 
; modern Sapbo. 


This dance (ſhe 1 was very dif- 

1 Kum from what I had ſeen before, no- 
thing can be more artful, or more pro- 
* per to raiſe certain ideas, the times ſo 
„ ſoft— the motions ſo languiſhing, ac- 
companied with pauſes and dying eyes 
&« half falling back, and then recovering 
e themſelves in fo artful a manner, that I 
* am very poſitive, the coldeſt and moſt 
< rigid prude upon earth, could not have 
* looked upon them without thinking of 
; Wee not to be ſpoke of.” 


Does not the foul of the lady ſpeak in 
| mele words ? Warmed by the ſubject her 
_ inclination appears without diſguiſe ; her 


prudence is loſt in paſſion.— That frigid 


mm turn of thinking contracted in the domi- 
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nions of the Houſe of Auſtria, ſeems id 


have vaniſhed before the captivating ſoft 


muſic, and languiſhing dances of the 


Turkiſh harams. We have no doubt but . 
theſe ſoft and ſoothing incentives might 
overcome the purer reſolutions which her 
cooler reaſon might have wiſhed to che- 


Triſh. And that aided by ſuch blandiſh- 
ments, that love inſpiring climate had ſa- 


crificed ſentiment at the throne of ſenſa- 
tion, and by giving birth to certain ideas 
had ſtimulated the fair voluptuary to > ſome- 


Nt thing not to be [poke of. 


In her 434 letter, ſhe again ſays, te tis | 
e certain what we feel and ſee is properly 
« (if any thing is properly) our own; but 


« the good of fame, the folly of praiſe, 


« are hardly purchaſed, and when ob- 
« tained, poor recompence for the loſs of 
66 rime heed yOu We die, or grow old 
| 2 Berod 


L If 3 
& before we can reap the fruit of out la- 
dc bours, conſidering what ſhort-liv'd, 
& weak animals men are, is there any 


te ſtudy ſo beneficial as the ſtudy of pre- 
e ſent pleaſure?ꝰ 


11 


1s it not naturally to be W 4 
a perſon who held out ſuch a ſyſtem as ra- 
tional, and ſeemed ſo fond of the theory; 
would adopt the practical part, and mils 
no preſent opportunity bf enjoying a more 
ſubſtantial ſatisfaction than what would 
accrue from the meer intellectual pleaſures 
of platonic gratification: 


In another place ſhe informs us that ſhe 
is no enemy to pleaſure *©* when it is pro- 
0 Nane ſeaſoned, and of a good NT 
_ © tion. 
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The above paſſages are ſufficient to 
evince the nature of the lady's ideas, and 
the bent of her inclinations. | 


Oy 1 


we do not -wiſh to build upon 1 "A 
been reported of her by common fame, as 
Tomman fame is certainly a very great mag- 
nificr of fats, as well as inventor of falſe- 
i baods. Without therefore recurring to 
die exaggerations of the chronicles of ſcan- 
dal or ſpleen, if the public only believe a 
fiftieth part of what hath been aſſerted 
EY . Concerning this remarkable perſonage, it 
= will be ſufficient to corroborate what we 
: mean to advance. 


2 


; 
t 
| 


| This tally 3 in hee 3 l inſi- 

nuates that ſhe never ſaw the inſide of the 
imperial ſeraglio; yet ſhe tells us, that ſhe 
"was informed by the Sultana Haften fa- 


vourite of the nn Muſtapha who was 
. 5 depoſed 


esst“! 

depoſed; < that the ſtory of the Sultans 
< throwing a hankerchief is altogether fa- 
« bulous, and the manner upon that occa- 
e ſion no other than this :—He ſends the 
© Kyſler Aga to ſignify to the lady the ho- 
* nour he intends her, ſhe is immediately 
* complimented upon it by the others, 
* and led to the bath, where ſhe i is per- 
« famed and dreſſed in the moſt magni- 
« ficent and becoming manner; the em- 
ee peror precedes his viſit by a royal pre- 
te ſent, and then comes into her apart- | 
„ment. Neither is there any ſuch thing 
< as her creeping in at the bed's -fodt.— 
Sometimes the Sultan diverts himſelf in 
te the company of all his ladies, who ſtand 
e in a circle around him; when they were 
CC & ready to die with envy and jealouſy of 


© the happy ſbe that he diſtinguyhed . _ 
5 ene of preference.“ 


ON 
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We are ſorry ts be under the d ifagree: 


able neceſſity of not aſſenting implicitly to 


what is advanced by a lady, but the cha- 


rafter of a faithful biographer, and a ſtrict 
adherence to facts, render a contrary con- 
duct abſolutely requiſite. 


We cannot condemn our modern ſapho 


for the prudent concealment of an error, 
which perhaps was not intentional ; but 


we mult beg leave to ſay that the Sultana 


Hafiten did not — ber the DOE particu- 
lars.” | 


* 
* 


This may ſeem a | bold aſſertion, but 
5558 is the ſtrongeſt preſumption of its 
being a fact, for the Ottomans of both 
ſexes would ſooner loſe their lives than re- 
veal to any one, upon any occaſion what- | 
ever, the moſt trifling circumſtance rela- 


tive to the policy or internal management 


Ce Ls 


<7 is” 
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af their * ſeraplies or Harams, as they hold 
all ank ſecrets ſacred. 


We give the lady the credit of beings a | 


pleaſing, as well as an elegant writer, and 
of deſcribing things in a moſt ſtriking, 
and minute manner. But whatever in 
other reſpects ſne may have written up- 
on hearſay, we are clearly of opinion, 
that in this. point her intelligence is de- 
rived from perſonal knowledge, which ſhe 
obtained by the following adventure. 


_ 


0 — l — 


None but the imperial receſſes of ſenſuality 


are called ſeragli 05, all others are termed harams. 


* 
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.T be Ambaſſador taken. A His Lady s behg- - | | 
viour.— Amorous propenſity of the Turkiſh 1 
Ladies. Facility of intriguing in Turkey. 
The ſingular Adventures of the deraglio. 

—lts conſequences, Sc. 


HE huſband of our modern ſapha | 


had not been long at Conſtanti- 
Ad before he was attacked by a kind of | 
2 diſorder, which confined him | 
for ſome weeks to his bed, and for ſome | 
months to his chamber. | 
F His lady behaved with great reſpect, 
= and indeed tenderneſs during his illneſs ; 
8 but ſhe was neither ſo paſſionately tender : 
| as to fall ſick to keep him company, nor 
ſo doatingly fond as to become his nurſe, 1 


She | 


23 1 
She knew that there were plenty of thoſe 
about him who were much better qualified 
than herſelf to preſcribe remedies, or ad- 
miniſter neceſſaries to him. Knowing 


therefore that the utmoſt human care was 
taken of him, ſhe left the event to provi- 
dence with ſingular reſignation, and gave 


way to the propenſities natural to her diſ- 
poſition; that is, ſhe purſued knowledge 
with unwearied diligence, and then to 


ſoften the ſeverity of her ſtudies, ſought. 


the relaxation of the amuſements and plea- 


| ſures of the eaſt, or took every means to 
gratify her curioſity, which was s exceſſive,. 


She had frequently intimated a ſtrong. . 
deſire to gain admiſſion into the imperial 


ſeraglio, that ſhe might behold the internal * 


wonders of that celebrated place. But all 
whom ſhe ever mentioned this to, repre- 


ſented the thing as impoſſible, except a 


C4 Jew 
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Jew merchant, who informed her, that 
ſuch favour he believed, might be pro- 
cured, but the utmoſt privacy and 8 
tion muſt be uſed. | 


Eager to. gratify her 3 the —_ - 
not recur to conſequences, and ſtimulated 
by the idea, perhaps mixed with vanity, 
of beholding ſo remarkable a place, from 
which all except thoſe doomed to reſide 
there, were excluded, ſhe did not give her- 
ſelf time to reflect on a ſtep, if not ver 
| rous, at leaſt indiſcreet. 


It may not here be amiſs to mention, 
that ſoon after her arrival at Conſtanti- 
nople, ſhe aſſumed the Turkiſh habit, in 
order, upon any occaſion, to gratify her 
curioſity with greater eaſe and privacy, 
and without being noticed, as ſhe mult - 

have been in her own dreſs, _ 


With. 
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Wich ape to the facility of a lady's 
going undiſcovered wherever ſhe pleaſes 
in a Turkiſh dreſs, and the eaſe with which 


the females of thoſe eaſtern countries ma- 
nage their intrigues, take her own words. 


As to their morality (meaning the 


** Turkiſh ladies) or good conduct, I can 
« ſay like Harlequin, that it is juſt as it 
is with you, and the Turkiſh ladies do 
te not commit ane ſin the leſs for not being 


C Chriſtians. Now that I am a little ac- 
* quainted with their ways, I cannot for- 
. bear admiring either the exemplary diſ- 


s cretion, or extreme ſtupidity of all the 


<« writers that have given accounts of 
« them : it is very eaſy to ſee, they have 


ein reality more liberty than we have; 
te no woman of what rank ſoever is per- 


ti mitted to go into the ſtreets without 
#5 two > murlins, one that covers her face WL 


N 


* 


7 A * "= * 


cc but her eyes, 104 bangt that hides. | 
<« the whole dreſs of her head, and hangs | | 
* half way down her back; their ſhapes 
_ .< arealſo wholly concealed by a thing they 
<« call a ferigee, which no woman of any. 
1 e ſort appears without, this has ſtrait 
„ ſleeves that reach to their fingers ends, 
e and it laps all around them, not unlike 
| “e a riding hood; in winter it is of cloth, 
Mp e and in ſummer of plain ſtuff or ſilk. 
3] « You may gueſs then, how effectually 
c cis diſguiſes them, ſo that there is nq 
1 | * diſtinguiſhing the great lady from her 
Z 1 e ſlave. It is impoſſible for the moſt 
2 js & jealous buſband to know his wife when 
|: he meets her, and no man dare touch or 
| follow a woman in the ſtreets. This 
* perpetual maſquerade gives them entire 
liberty of following their inclinations 
ol but Coe of e 
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The before · mentioned Jew was as good 
as his word, and in the above-deſcribed 
diſguiſe ſhe was introduced into the ſeraglio 
of his ſublime highneſs, that ſandtum ſanc- 
torum of voluptuous gratification, and 
grand repolitory of terreſtrial beauties. 


Aſtęr ſhe had gratified her curioſity by 
examining the elegance of the apart-- 
ments, the ſplendor of the furniture, the 
beauties of the garden, and the charms of 
the ladies, ſhe was given to underſtand 
that no female was ever permitted to enter 
that place without being ſubſervient to the 
inclinations of his ſublime highneſs; that 
as it was a ceremonial never diſpenſed 
with, it was expected in the preſent inſtance 


that it would be complied with without 


| Whe- | 


1 3 

Whether the lady made a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and ſubmitted with a good grace 
to what ſhe had no power to prevent — 
whether ſhe affected to ex poſtulate, — yield - 
ed with reluctance, or was compelled into 
a compliance, we canaot pretend to aſſert; 
ſuffice it ro ſay, that in the ſpring of 
the year 1718, our hero came into the 
world. 


He was a fine boy, but it is ſaid Mr. 
M could not indure the ſight of him; 
his mother however was fond of him to 
an exceſs, and though ſhe had other chil- 
ren, took a ſingular pleaſure in evincing 
upon every occaſion a peculiar partiality 
.for young W ly. of 


* 


In his maturer years he is ſaid frequently 
to have boaſted of his illuſtrious Iineage, 
and 


F 


. 5 E 
many who have ſeen the then Grand 


Signior have declared that he bore ſome 
reſemblance of that monarch. 


/ 
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CHAP. IV: 


Young -s great natural] Endow- 
ment He is put to Weſtminſter School — 
His rovins Diſpoſition — Runs away from 
School — Finds himſelf advertis d—Changes 
Cloaths with a Chimney Sweeper, and com- 


mences brother of the bruſh. 
A S Young W——1y's years encreaſed, 


1 the ſhining qualities of his mind 
were the admiration of all who knew him, 
— He poſſeſſed all that elegance of wit 
and vivacity which diſtinguiſhed his illuſ- 
trious mother; together with the volup- 
tuous diſpoſition, and love of pleaſure 
that marked the character of the great per- 
ſonage from whom he was always proud to 
dęduce his origin. 


At 


9 * 


At ah proper age he was put to Weſt 
minds School, where the brilliancy of 
his genius, the tenaciouſneſs of his memory, 
and quickneſs of his penetration attracted 
the notice of the maſter of that ſeminary 
—while his whimlical temper afforded a 

continual fund of amuſement to the young 
_ gentlemen who were the companions of 
his ſtudies. " Ret 


Conſidering his volatile diſpoſition he 
improved amazingly, but a reſtleſs tem- 
per, an impatience of controul, and a 


roaming deſire ſeemed to evince them 
ſelves in his compoſition —he would fre- 
quently abſent himſelf from ſchool, and 


make excurſions into the fields for a 
whole day together, for which he was 
as often corrected; but correction did not 
prevent him from repeating his fault, till 
he bad been ſo often puniſhed that chaſ- 
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tiſement loſt its terrors, and he determiii⸗ 
ed to attempt quitting the ſchool for ever, 
let what would be the event. | 


65 * conſequence of this determination, 
he one morning early made an elopement, 


and wander'd about the chief part of the 


day wonderfully pleaſed with the enjoy- 
ment of unreſtrained liberty. 8 


| Hunger at length compelled him to 
ſeek ſome refreſhment, he immediately re- 


paired to a paſtry cook's ſhop, and gratifi- 
ed his appetite with what he there thought 
| moſt delicious, aſſuaging his thirſt at 
the ſame time with ſome whey. 


As it was now in the midſt of ſummer, 
and the "weather remarkably ſerene and 


fine, he never once thought of a place 


to lodge in at night—however when it 
drew 


F 133 J 


himſelf upon a Haycock. 


Another day and night pat ed 
in a ſimilar manner, and he began to thin 
his new method | of palſing his tre ex- 


K 4 1 


cuſtomary; indiſpoſed him very much, 
e- and he felt himſelf exceedingly tif and 
fi- fall of pain in all his limbs, which. he 


he If rightly attributed to the ei in the 
at open air. 


But nber inconvenience appeared to 
bim more diſagreeble than the above, 
which was, not having any perſon to con- 


galn; or at leaſt that he had enticed ſome of 
Vor. L. 1 his 


| drew towards evening, he Afrdbted into 
the fields, and very comfortably repoſed 


ing accom IE MS with Na food as 


verſe with, or to'communicate his thoughts 


to he began to wiſh himſelf at ſchool a- 


1 


his ſchool-fellows to elope with him, and 
ſhare the ſame fate as himſelf. 


He therefore determined to ſeek ſome 

better accommodation than he had had 
| ſince his abſenting himſelf from ſchool, 
in a place of public entertainment, which 
ſtood near the field that had ſerved him 
as a bed- chamber. 


. He entered the houſe, and enquired 
if he could breakfaſt there; the landlady 
replied he might but at the ſame time 
{urvey'd him with ſurprize, on account of 
his youth. A certainnoble air which was 
natural to him, the elegance of his dreſs, 
and the hay, which every where hung a- 
bout his cloaths, and was ene in his 
hair. 


Breakfaſt was ſcarce over when a hawx⸗- 
er brought in a news-paper, and threw | 
3 | at 4 


oP 7 
it down near where young W- 
ſat. — | 


He took it up in order to amuſe him? 


ſelf but what was his confuſion, when 


caſting his eyes over it, he found an ad- 


vertiſement fully deſcribing himſelf; and 


offering a reward for ſeizing and bringing 
him back again to the ſchool, — 


His perplexity is ee He fan- 
cied the people of the houſe knew the 
whole affair, and could read the miſde- 
meanor he had been guilty of in his face, 
and began to be apprehenſive that they 
were about to ſeize him, and deliver him 
up to the maſter of the ſeminary, from 


which he had eloped. 


Theſe reflections alarmed him ſo much 
that he aſked what was to pay in great diſ- 
order, and being told, threw down the 
| D2 money 


1 36 ] 
money in haſte, and decamped with the 
utmoſt precipitation, frequently looking 
behind him with the e confuſion and 
terror. 


After he had run himſelf out of breath, 
and out of danger, as he fancied, he be- 
gan to moderate his pace, and to con- 
ſider what was to be done in his preſent 
Wenns. | | 


While he was ; ruminating, a chimney- 
fweeper's boy appeared in view. — A 
thought immediately ſtruck him — that 
i he ſhould change his apparel with this 
boy, who was about his ſize, that the 
dreſs of a chimney-ſweeper would effectu- 
i 0 _ him. 


F 


He * the ww to WA 1 
ſeeing the elegance of young W —-ly's 
lene | garb 


„ 


8 garb very readily conſented to a change 


which appeared to be ſo greatly t to his 


own advantage. 


They retir'd to an empty houſe to make 
the exchange which was no ſooner effect- 
ed, than the chimney- ſweeper drily aſk'd 
young W——ly if, now he had the 
dreſs, he had a mind to learn the trade. 


W 


-ly replied in the affirmative, 


provided * could have a good made | 


+ As: for that (replied young Sable) ) ru 
ce take you to my maſter, you can't have 


* a better—He'll fill your 1 if * 


This information 
young W 


$6 Oy your back, t, 


* 


did not intimidate 


y The idea of commen- 


cing chimney ſweeper tickled his imagina- 
os OS 


tion 
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| tion, and ſuited exactly with his natural 


inclination for novelty. 


His new comrade immediately con- 
ducted him to his maſter, who was fitting 
by the fire-ſide with his wife. 


© 'The ſingularity of their appearance 
threw the ſooty couple into a great con- 
ſternation --- they cou'd not conceive the 
meaning of ſuch a ſtrange metamorphoſes; 
figure to the imagination a boy as black 
as foot could make him, dreſs'd in an ele- 
gant ſuit of light colour'd cloaths, white 
ſilk ſtockings, and a filver-lac'd hat--- 
while a comely youth appeared by the fide 
of him, with a ſkin as fair as alabaſter, 
yet clad in the ſable garments of a chim- 


ney- ſweeper, and whoſe fine head of hair 
was covered with a dirty woolen night-cap 


full of holes. 
But 


: 
1 
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But their doubts were ſoon ſolv'd by 
their apprentice, who informed them of 
the particulars of the whole affair, and of 
young W ly's deſire to commence 
a brother of the bruſh. 


The maſter immediately conſented to 
receive him as one of the fraternity, and 
to initiate him in the myſteries of the pro- 
feſſion. But deeming our hero's cloaths to 
be too good a prize for his boy, he deter- 
mined to convert them to his own uſe.--- 
Therefore ordering the boy to ſtrip, he 
gave him the ſame kind of apparel as he 
had lately parted from to young W------ly; 
and promis'd to keep the others ſafely for 
him, till he was out of his time, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. v. 


A curious b peetiat-—Flnie ſeme Game- 


ters, and ſeixes their Money. —Anotber 


whimſical Exploit. —He is apprebended, 

carried before a Magiſtrate, and deli vered 

10 bis Friends.—The judicious Behaviour 
: 2 the Maſter of We e School. TY 


ISAGREEABLE as this dirty pro- 


feſſion may ſeem, young W-—ly 
| grew fond of it; and became ſo great a 
proficient in the ſooty buſineſs, that his 
maſter: was very Rapp in hoviog met 
with. him. 
Add to this, his coniend BE RR and 
whimſical ways, diverted all that he came 
near; ; ſo that wherever he went to ſweep 
chimneys he was ſure to be well treated, 


and 


A 


4 
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and often had money given him as a re- 
compence for the mirth he oecaſioned; 
this money he conſtantly ſpent upon his ſa- 
ble comrades, which made them exceed- 
ingly fond of his company, and always 


ready to oblige him: thus he lived much 


happier than the idea of ſuch an employ- 
ment could permit one to ſuppoſe. 


A publican wha was an acquaintance 
and neighbour. of his maſter, had ſome 
company in his houſe one evening, who! 
refuſed to leave the houſe when he want- 


ed to retire 60 reſt. 


e En 8 parlour. pretty 
much intoxicated, and buſily employed 


ia gaming: a large ſum. of money 


was depoſited on the table, : dependant on 
the play; while the effects of the liquor 
they had drank, with the eagerneſs and 

; anxi- 


1 * J 


anxiety on account of their ſtakes, occa- 


ſioned them frequently to utter the moſt 
bitter een, | | 


8 The landlord expoſtulated with them in 
vain, they poſitively refuſed either to quit. 


the houſe or ceaſe from ſwearing. 


At length it came into the landlord's 


head to apply to our hero's maſter for 


one of his boys to execute a ſcheme which 
he had conceived, 


; 2 


Young W— ly was ſent with him: 
he led him into a room adjoining to that 
in which the gameſters were at play, and 
directed him to aſcend the chimney there 
and deſcend through that which belonged 
to the parlour where they were fo buſily 
engaged · 


Our 


ſwearing. 


E 
Our hero followed his inſtructions, and 
deſcended the chimney without their hear- 
ing him, when creeping ſoftly into the midſt 
of the room unperceived, he ſuddenly cried 
out with a loud voice, M y maſter Lucifer 


« has ſent me for you all.” Hearing the 
words, they all inſtantaneouſly turned 
their eyes to the place from whence the 
found proceeded, and perceiving his ſa- 
ble appearance, a general panic ſeized 
them, they ſtarted up ſuddenly, crowded 
to the door with the utmoſt terror, and 


made their eſcape with the greareſt preci- 
| pitation. 5 


This whimſical method of driving away 


troubleſome company was attended with 


theſe further good conſequences. —The 
fright cured every individual of them of 
the itch for gaming, and the habit of 


As 


* 
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As they were too much terrified to 
reflect, and in too great a burry to make 
their eſcape, they never thought of their 
money, which remained on the table, 
and was ſeized upon by the landlord and 
our hero, who divided it equally between 
them as lawful prize money. — 


As there was fomething whimſical in 
another of our hero's adventures while 
he remained in the capacity of a chimney 
ſweeper, we ſhall recite it. 


Being ſent to fweep ſome chimneys at 

a houſe in Golden- ſquare, he got out at 

the top of the chimney, and after looking 

about for ſome time from the' leads of the 

houſe, curioſity at length prompted him 

to deſcend a chimney which belong'd to 
the next houle. ; 


He 


* 
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He deſcended into an elegant bed: 
chamber, where he perceived a fine down 
bed, which the _ of ws RUN _ 


Juſt quitted. 125 e 


As he had Anda bur indifferently for 
ſome time paſt, he determined to give his 
limbs a quarter of an hour's indulgence, 


by creeping into the lady's place, and 


covering » himſelf over head and ears, 
where he lay for ſome time buried in 
down, and exulting in the ſucceſs ot che 
whim. 


At length a chamber-miaid came into 
the room to make the bed, and place 


every thing in its proper order, 


This girl it ſeems had for a long time 
made a practice of ſtealing her miſtreſs's 
>. mar- 


— 
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marmalade, and other ſweetmeats, which 
were depoſited in a cloſet in this bed-cham- | 
ber, and which the girl got at by means 
of a falſe key that ſne kept for that pur 
poſe. | | 


According to cuſtom ſhe went to the | 
cloſer and regaled herſelf as long as the 
thought proper, with what ſhe fancied 
the moſt delicious. 


— e SS pore eg 


As ſoon as ſhe was ſatisfied, ſhe care: 
leſsly approached towards the bed in or- 
der to make it, when pulling off the q 
cloaths, up ſtarted young W—— ly. F 
who retreated towards the chimney, and . 
ſcrambling up with great expedition and | 
dexterity, got. into the next houſe, fi- k 

| niſhed his buſineſs, and went home. 
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| As for the poor girl, ſhe was fo exceed- 
ingly terrified, that ſhe only gave one vio- 
| lent ſcream and fainted away. 


Alarmed by the noiſe, the reſt of the 


ſervants ran to ſee what had occaſioned ir. 


\ 


When they perceived her condition, 


they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to re- 


cover her, and ſoon ſucceeded. 


She had no ſooner recovered her recol- 


lection, than ſhe haſtened to her miſtreſs, 
and throwing herſelf at her feer, with tears 
in her eyes, implored her forgiveneſs for 
the wrong ſhe had done her, confeſſing 
in what manner, and how long ſhe had 
ſtolen her ſweetmeats, and delivering up 
the falſe key with which ſhe had perpe- 
nt the crime —at the ſame time ſhe 
ſolemnly 


t 7 

ſolemnly. promiſed never to repeat that or 
any offence of a ſimilar nature, fince a 
judgment had befallen her for what ſhe 
pts: al my Gone: 


T She "RET A c moſt pitiful tone gave an 
account of the devil's having appeared to 
her, exaggerating every circumſtance, 
and giving all that dreadful magnitude 

to the ſuppos'd apparition, Which a terri - 
fied imagination cou'd conceive. — She 
declared he was upwards of ſeven feet in 
heighr, thar his eyes were as large as 
ſaucers, and as fierce as fire, that blue 
flames iſſued from his mouth and noſtrils, 
that his tale was as big as a ſhip” 8 cable, 
and his eloven foot, of which ſhe gave a 
particular deſcription, was much larger 
than the foot of the largeſt ox—She con- 
cluded this monſtrous detail by aſſerting 


that 
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that he vaniſh'd away, in a flaſk of lights 


ning. 


The other ſervants corroborated what 
ſhe ſaid, in reſpect to ſome circumſtances, 
ſuch as the room and bed being coyer'd 
over with a ſort of black dirt, which, as 


they were, wonderfully ſagacious, they 


ſuppoſed mult be brimſtone aſhes—and the 
ſooty ſmell they inſiſted could oed 


from nothing but Rn 


Whatever the lady nth * 


tended to credit the whole ſtory, and 


took an occaſion to give chem a lecture 


on the moral duties—dwelling largely on 


the efficacy of the old proverb, that b. 


neſty is the beft policy, and expatiating on 
the dreadful conſequences attending a 


| 1 breach of = feventh unn c 
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- This whimſical adventure however; 
luckily reform'd the girl; who was natural- 
1y diſpoſed to pilfer whatever came in her 


way, but the fright render'd her ever 
after concientiouſly honeſt. Thus many 


of young W——ly's whims, which 
were infinitely diverting to himſelf, be- 
came beneficial in the end to others, 


As our hero was exceedingly liberal to 
his ſable comrades upon all occaſions, he 


| ſoon exhauſted not only what money had 


been given him, but all which he had 
gained by an the — 


Many of the nen 1 with 


1 whom he had contracted an intimacy, de- 


ſign' d to celebrate the enſuing. 5th of 


November. They had prepared faggots 


for a bonfire, and purchaſed fireworks 


according to their reſpective abilities. 
= GC Our 
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Our hero, who was naturally ambitious} 
wiſhed to outdo them all in the article of 
fireworks, by making a ſuperior purchaſe. 


But not having any money left, he de- 
termined to gratify his inclination by 
diſpoſing of a gold watch, which had 


formerly been given him by a relation, 


and which he. had not parted from when 
he chang'd apparel with the chimney 


ſweeper's boy. 


1, 
To this end, he vent into 4 watch | 


- maker's ſhop, without | having the leaſt 


apprehenſion that he ſhould meet with 
any difficulty, — and aſked the maſter of 


the ſhop; if he would purchaſe a watch. 


Ihe watch-maker finding it to be 4 


very valuable one, could not conceive 
that it came honeſtly into the- poſſeſſion 
E2 of 
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of a chimney ſweeper's boy; in fact, he 
had no doubt but he had ſtolen it from 
ſome houſe, where he had been employ'd 
to ſweep the chimneys. . 


# 


Full of this idea, he kept yoni 
W. y in talk while one of his men 
fetch'd a conſtable, who immediately car- 
ried him he age a magiſtrate. 


hb "UM was now cute out of 
his wits—in vain he pleaded that it was 
his own—the juſtice ſo far from believing 
him, was about to commit him to goal, 
that he might be tried for _— it. 


Reducd to this Glems. he was obli- | 
ged to confeſs his birth and family, who 
he had the watch as a preſent from, and 
his elopement from Weſtminſter ſchool. 


i 8 } 
The juſtice immediately ſent an account 
of the whole tranſaction to his relations, 
and the head maſter vf the ſchopl, who 


* a 
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all very ſoon made their appearance. 
The magiſtrate was ſincerely. thank'd 
by his friends the maſter chimney ſweep- 
ö er was ſent for, and ſeve ely reprimanded 
for having concealed a youth of his ap- 
| pearance, in a clandeſtine manner—and 
. young W———]y was again commit» 
f ted to the care of the reverend gentleman, 
g who then preſided over that ſeminary of | 
Jearning. 


E It ruin a great deal of trouble and 
IR Aa confiderable time to bring his ſkin ta 
{ its natural colour again, and to eradicate 
the particles of ſoot which had penetra- | 
fed into the vey pores, 


CE 
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As ſevere methods had been formerly 

found to be ineffectual with young W—1y, 

his maſter judiciouſly determin'd to try 
whatlenient meaſures wou' d do, and there- | 
fore, inſtead of chaſtizing him for abſenting | 
himſelf from ſchool, he was forgiven, ca- 
reſs'd, and receiv'd every kind > indut- | 
gence. | | 
| 
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Runs away again. — Goes to New-Market. 
| I defrauded by Sharpers.—A Relation 
ſeizes Him.——T, be Sharpers obliged to 
refund. ly is brought to Lon- 
don. Sent again to School, and treated 
with great | Rigour. = 


Vr a diſpoſition conſtitutionally 
LP volatile, and a mind naturally ro- 
ving, can only be check'd for a time.— 
Such a temper when curb'd or reſtrain'd, 
ſuddenly breaks out, and evinces itſelf 
with a greater degree of violence. | 


Thus our hero, who had behay'd pret- 
ty circumſpectly for a few months, began 
again to grow tir'd of the regularity of 
E 4ͤ K 
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ſchool- diſcipline, and to reſolve upon 

another excurſion without the leave of his 
preceptors. | 


His imagination had lately been fir'd 
by the accounts he had heard of the horſe 
races at New-Market.— He determin'd 
to be an eye-witneſs of what in Lelerip- 
tion appeared ſo ä 1 


To this end, he again abſented him. 
ſelf from ſchool one morning early, a 
few days previous to the commencement 
of the races, and having enquir'd the road 
to New-Market, he made haſte to quit 
the town, and being overtaken by the 
New-Market ſtage coach, he got into it, 
and ed there that evening. 


Nor had he forgot the principal article, 
B q 9h ſum " fancy For he had been 
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plentifully ſupplied by an uſurer, who 
made it his buſineſs to get acquainted with 


the young noblemen and gentlemen of 


Weſtminſter ichool, that by adminiſtring 


to their propenſity to vice, he might take 


the advantage of their follies, and by 
the help of his own cunning and artifice, 


reap the benefit of their careleſsneſs and 


ine xperience. 


e races at length began; young 


ardor the betts were laid, he was deſi- 
rous of commencing adventurer, but 
did not know who to addreſs himſelf to, 
or how to proceed. 


He was not ſuffer'd long to remain in 


this ſtate of uncertainty and perplexity. 


Some ſharpers had obſerved the elegance of 


NV his 


ly was wonderfully delighted 
with them, —and perceiving with what 
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ſwer' d in the affirmative. 
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his dreſs, and a certain nobleneſs of deport- 
ment by which, from his infancy, he had 


always been peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. —- 
They juſtly judg'd that he was of ſome 
conliderable family, and concluded from 
his being at New-Market, that he was 
hardly deficient in point of caſh.---Theſe 
ideas were ſufficient to induce them to 
mark him as a proper * bo be made 2 
prey of. ö 


„. of the ſharpers was 8 de- 


puted from the reſt to try the experi- 


ment.——He addreſſed himſelf to young 


W y, by aſking him if he wou'd 


bett, and chooſe to take odds, 


Tho' our hero was ignorant of what 


| he meant by odds he did not chuſe to 


betray his ignorance, 


but briſkly an- 


EE . They 
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They began to bett with great ſpirit, 
and our hero loſt his money with the 
greateſt good temper and much ſeeming 
ſatisfaction. Indeed they found him to uſe 
the ſharpers own technical phraſes, a wit 
ling Pigeon, mighty eaſy to be pluc d. We 
ſcarce need to add that he was ſtripp'd of 5 
every ſhilling which he had about him. 


His youth and inexperience, the little 
knowledge he had of the uſe of money, 
and the novelty of the thing, prevented 
him from perceiving his loſſes in any 
other light, than as occurrences that muſt 
happen upon ſuch occaſions of courſe, — 
Nay ſo far was he from ſuppoſing that he 
had been defrauded, or any advantage 
taken of his ſimplicity or ignorance of 
ſuch affairs, —that he very willingly diſ- 
2 of his watch, and a valuable ring 
he had with him, in order to continue the 

ſport, 


ſport, as he called it, and n he did 
continue it, till he had nothing left. 


. the 3 he retired * the 
courſe much fatigued, and repair'd to the 
inn where he had hitherto put up, when 
he ſoon went to bed. 


The next morning he was rather cha- 
grin'd, that be had not money to repeat 
his diverſion, —he however repair'd to the 
courſe at the uſual time, thinking that 
he might meet with thoſe who had won 
his money the day before, and not doubt- 
ing but they would lend him L #rifle ta 
try his luck again. 5 


He had however. not . Wn * 
quarter of an hour upon the courſe, before 
he was perceiv'd by the very relation who 
as s before mentioned, gave him the gold 
115 watch, 
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watch, which he had the preceeding Gy 
85 OE * with. 


This gentlemen had been eee of 
young W. ly's. elopement from 
ſchool before he left London, and Was 
very happy to have an opportunity of ſe- 
curing him, and ſending him to town a- 
gain. 


He ſeiz'd him immediately, and taking 
him to an inn ſtriftly interrogated, and 
ſeverely reprimanded him. —W———ly 
confeſs'd the truth of every thing with 
great candour, except the borrowing of 
the money of the uſurer, and the ſum he 
had loſt; he told his relation indeed that 
he had loft all he brought with him, as 
well as his- watch and ring. . 


V 
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The gentleman now explain'd to him 
in what manner he had been defrauded; —. 
inform'd him, that thoſe he had betted | 

with; were no other than common ſhar- 

pers, and warn'd him in the moſt lively 
manner againſt gaming in general; he 
then determin'd to take our hero to the 
courſe again, that he might, if poſſible; 
point out theſe honeſt gentlemen, who ſo 
dextrouſly pluck*d bis feather: as they term 
it; that he might apprehend them. 


Young | W—-—ly accompanied his 
relation upon this expedition with great 
pleaſure.— As his pride was piqued to 
think he had believ'd thoſe to be gentle- 
men, who in reality were only ſharpers, 
and to have been defrauded at a time he 
faricied he had loſt his money fairly. 


They 


4 
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They had not been long upon the turf; 
before our hero perceiv'd the black legg'd 
gen try, who had ſo egregiouſly impoſed 
upon him, he pointed them out to his 
noble relation, and thoſe that were witn 
him; they were eaſily ſeiz'd upon, and 
being ſenfible of the confequence and 
dignity of thoſe in whole power they 
were, they gladly compounded for their 
releafe, by a reſtitution of the watch ahd 
ring; they wou'd indeed have reſtor'd the 
money, but that was generouſly refus'd, 
and very glad our hero was that it hap- 
pened fo, as the reſtitution wou'd have 
occaſioned his intercourſe with the uſurer 
to have been detected, for the largeneſs 
of the ſum wou'd have caus'd an enquiry 
into the manner by which he became poſ- 
ſeſs'd of fo much caſh. 


in a few dip ki relation return'd with 
Ro him 


CES! 


him to London, having, during the re- 
mainder of his ſtay at New-Market, 
caus'd him to be narrowly watch'd to pre- 
vent his eſcaping from him, if he medi- 
tated _ ſuch thing. 


On his arrival in town, he underwent 

a great number of ſevere lectures, and at 
length was return'd to ſchool, with par- 
ticular directions to his maſter to chaſtiſe 
him with the utmoſt ſeverity. 041. 


Thoſe edc were punctually com- 
plied with, and he felt the terrors of 
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ſchool diſcipline in their greateſt | rigor. 

| q Ib inſtead of changing his diſpoſition, 

N only ſerved to confirm him in a determi- 
| nation to quit the ſchool entirely on the 
- I firſt opportunity, and to take fuch mea- 

if tures as wou'd effectually prevent his be- 
| ſt ing again retaken, 3 s 
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 Abſents bimſelf a third T ime. intoxicated 


and rebb'd.—Sequel of a wvillainous Con- 


federacy.—Roguery of a trading Captain: 
—Embarks for Spain. — Is very ill usd 


during the V Hage. — Runs away from the - 


Ship. 


T was fot long before he put his de- 


A ſign in execution. He had a pretty 

conſiderable ſum with him, with which he 
was furniſhed by the before mentioned 
uſurer, who was always willing to accom- 


modate any whom he knew to be heirs to 


ample fortunes, with whatever fums their 
follies or vanities might require, — that is 


in conſideration of being allowed to extort 
an unconſcionable premium and exorbi- 


tant intereſt—for his kindneſs. 


— 


Vol. I. e es he. H: 
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He made the beſt of his way to Wap- 
ping, where he enquired for the captain 


of a trading veſſel of whom he had been 
{ previouſly informed. 


Hie ſoon found him,—the captain was 
bound to Cadiz, and intended to ſail the 
next day, if the weather permitted. 


Young W———ly had a paſſionate 
deſire to ſee Spain, from the accounts he 
had heard and read concerning it ; he de- 
termin'd to take this opportunity, and 
promiſed the captain to become a paſſen- 


+, Willing to paſs the laſt, evening that 
he intended to remain in England in a. 
convivial manner; he went into a tavern, 
and ordered an elegant ſupper, - the peo- 
ple were ſurprized at his youth, but did 
*Þ | | not 


1 

not heſitate to comply with his deſire, as 
they perceived he was poſſeſſed of money 
and had other valuables about him. 


The maſter of the tavern was himſelf Aa 
' notable ſharper, —perceiving the ſimpli- 
city and inexperience of his juvenile gueſt, 
he determined to mate the moſt of 
bin, | | 


Young W-—— ly anticipated his de- 

fires by requeſting him to give him his 
company at ſupper——This requeſt he 
not only complied with, but introduced 
two of his intimates who were as great 
rogues as himſelf, to aſſiſt inthe execu- 
tion of his ſchemes. 


After ſupper the glaſs was pulbed. 
briſkly about, and cards introduced. - 
intoxication ſoon baniſhed our hero's re- 
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flection; he loſt his money without re- 


pining. What little precaution, or prudence 
he might have poſſeſſed when ſober, were 


drowned in copious bumpers of claret—- 


At length he was ſo far inebritead, as to 
fink down ſenſeleſs | on the floor. 


This was what the honeſt gentry with 
whom he was in company wanted— 
what they had not cheated him of before, 
they now robb'd him of, —and then left 
him, without the leaſt farther concern, to 


Aleep off the fumes of thoſe copious liba- 


tions, which had reduc'd him to ſuch a 
 thameful ſtate of n 


When he came to himſelf in he en | 


ing he ſcarce recollected where he was, 


for never having been us'd to intemper- 


ance before-—the exceſs had almoft obli- 


terated 
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terated the remembrance of every thing 


that had happened. 


| He however called aloud : when the 


_ waiter appeared, he deſired ſome coffee 


which was preſently brought him, accom- 
panied by an enormous bill of the pre- 


ceeding night's expences. 


When he had read the bill, he put his ” 
hand into his pocket to diſcharge it 
But words cannot exprels his aſtoniſh- 
ment, nor imagination paint his agonies, 
when he perceived that he had been plun- 


dered, not only of every ſixpence he poſ- 


ſeſſed, but of his watch, ring and every 
other moveable of value about him. 


"He caned for the lande 


of deſperation, which ſufficiently evinced 9 


the horror of his mind. Deny 
F 3 — 


E 
The landlord appeared he recited 
his misfortune—the landlord affected to 
fly into a violent paſſion, called him 4 
ſharper, — told him he came there with a 
deſign to bilk hishouſe, and thathe would 
ſend for a conſtable; ſaying theſe wards 
he haſtily flung out of the room, 


— 


The miſtreſs now appeared, and with 
an affected concern, pretended to have 
groat compaſſion upon his youth, and to 
pity his indiſcretion, ſne repreſented her 
huſband as a moſt terrible man, litigious 
and raſh to the laſt degree, and exceeding- 
| iy malicious when provoked ; the there- 
fore advis'd him to make his eſcape du- 
ring her huſband's abſence, as he was gone 
for aconſtable, for ſaid ſhe in a very moving 
accent . If you are carried before a ma- 
Co giſtrate, and committed to Newgate, 


e heaven 


E 21 
te heaven enen what will be the conſe- 
yin _ quence”? . | : 

Her artifice ſucceeded—the very name 
of Newgate was ſufficient to terrify young 
W. ly, to whom confinement ſeem- 
ed . tho* under the moſt unexcep- 
tionable circumſtances—and he was too 
much of a novice to ſee thro? the fineſſe of 

theſe confederated ſharpers. 


He thanked the miſtreſs for her kind- 
neſs, as he deem'd it, and haſted from 
the houſe; wing'd by his fears, he hurried 

to the place of the captain's, . reſidence, 
with whom he had converſed the day be- 
fore. —--- Here. he repeated his diſmal 
| tale--- and with the moſt doleful accents 
of unaffected ſorrow, related his misfor- 
tune to the captain. oY 
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| Mr. James, for that was the captain's 
name, ſaw into the whole affair imme- 
diately, he well knew the houſe and the 
people, and conſequently could give a 
pretty near gueſs at the nature of the 
colluſive tranſaction. 


Without ſaying a word to our hero 
( whom he left at his houſe) he repaired 
ro rhe tavern, and calling the maſter alide, 
flatly accuſed him of the whole affair, 
telling him that the young gentleman 
whom he had defrauded, was of a great 


family, and had moſt powerful friends--- 
that the conſequence of a diſcovery of 
this iniquitous tranſaction, would be his 


4 


inevitable 1 ruin. „ 


After a little more converſation, the 
landlord perceived that the captain had 
taken this trouble upon himſelf, not as 

os an 


„ 
an advocate for juſtice- but on the more 
ſordid motives of ſelf intereſt. 


They were not long now in under- 
ſtanding each other, Upon a promiſe 
of ſecrecy, the captain was admitted to 
partake liberally of what young W——ly 
had been deſpoil'd---and became in rea- 
lity, an acceſſary after the fast. In return 
for this generoſity of the landlord, he 
promiſed to let our hero work his paſſage | 
to Spain, during which voyage, he would 
take care to uſe him ſo ill, that he ſhould 
be glad to run away from the ſhip as 
ſoon as he landed, and then it would be 
a miracle if ever he returned to England 

again, to accuſe them of defrauding him. 


Thus we may perceive that captain 
James was no honeſter than his worthy 
neighbours. | 


T hat 


C 
That evening our hero embarked on 


board the ſhip, on the ſtipulated * 
ment of working his paſſage.— 


During the voyage, the captain punc- 
tually performed the promiſe he bad 
made to the landlord, for he uſed poor 
W ly ſo exceeding ill, that when 
they red at Cadiz, he took the firſt 
opportunity of quitting the ſhip, . 


The repeated misfortunes he had met 
with at ſo early an age, one would 
imagine, ought to have cur'd him of his 
roving diſpoſition; but it had the con- 
trary effect his inclination encreaſed 
with difficulties, and a reſolution which 
never forſook his mind, ſupported him 
under all misfortunes. 


CHAP. 
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W———lys literary Acquiſitions. —Engages 
to ſerve a Muleteer.— Bad accommodations 
for Travellers in Spain.--- Inconvenience of 
the Spaniſh Inns,---Foed.--- Exceſſive Heat. 
singular Cujtoms.---Frequent Murders.— 


Sandtuaries.Cbaradter of the Spaniards. 
O NG W-——-Ily tho' of ſo 


Y volatile a diſpoſition, had made an 
amazing progreſs in his ſtudies. —The 
ſtrength of his memory, and quickneſs of 
his penetration enabling him to make 
greater literary acquiſitions than many of 
a much more ſedate turn of mind, and 
aſſiduous diſpoſition. 


He was exceedingly well acquainted with 


the Latin claſſics,. and had ſome know- 
ledge 
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u of the Greek. He was well ver- 
ſed in French, having heen taught to 
ſpeak it from his infancy, and had a to- 
lerable ſmattering of the Spaniſh---ſo that 
he was not at ſo great a loſs: as might at 
firſt be conceived. . 


| Luckily i in plundering him, the ſhar- 
pers had overlooked a pair of Mocoa 
ſleeve buttons ſet in gold,---theſe he ſold 
ar Cadiz and by that means procured 
ſubſiſtence _ ame e 6 


When his money was juſt exhauſted, 
he by chance fell into converſation with 
a Muleteer, who wanted an aſſiſtant 
W. ly readily offered his ſervice 
| which 1 was 1. | 


This employ, tho! one of the meaneſt 
in Spain, ſeemed the moſt eligible and 
. pleaſing 


UTR 
_ pleaſing to out hero, as it would give 
him an opportunity of travelling unquet- 
tioned and unmoleſted, and of ſeeing ma- 
ny parts of the kingdom at his leiſure. 


In travelling with his new maſter he 
found great pleaſure, as every day pre- 
ſented him with ſomething new---and e- 
very object was food for his curiofity,--- 
but his ſatisfaction was daſh'd with ſome 
difficulties and inconveniences. —There 
are no beds in the inns to accommodate 
travellers; he was frequently obliged to 
lay on the boards, and even there was al- 
moſt tormented to death with vermin, 


Sometimes by choice, he lay in the ſta- 
bles with the mules, but here another 
plague attended him, for he was ſo peſter d 
with rats and mice, that he very ſeldom 
could get a wink of ſleep. 


With 
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With reſpe& to the inns in Spain, it is 
remarkable that you enter the houſes tho” 
the ſtables, nay even the ſtairs that lead 
ro the different bed-chambers are in the 
ſtables, and always appear exceedingly 
dark and dirty. 1215 | 


Another diſagreeable circumſtance was 
the article of food, every thing the Spa- 
niards eat is fo full of garlick, ſaffron, 
ſpice and pepper, that it 18 impoſſible for 
thoſe who are not uſed to ſach high ſea- 
ſoning, to ſwallow their food---and un- 
 hackily his maſter happened to be fond 
to an excels of ſuch relifſhing diſhes, ſo 
that poor W ly was often obliged 
to go without his dinner, or to eat only 
a piece of dry bread, which was as black 

as a coal, and often ſo ſtale and hard, 
that he was forc'd to dip it in water to 
ſoften it, before he was able to bite it. 


The 


ES 


1 be exceſſive heat in Spain occaſions a 


. copious perſpiration; this young W——ly 
who was naturally inclined to corpulency, 
found exceedingly troubleſome.----He, 
however frequently relieved himſelf by 
wiping the ſweat which trickled down his 


face, with a very fine and beautiful India 
handkerchief. 


His maſter frequently ſaw this hand- 
kerchief with an envious eye. —One boy. 
he aſked to look a at it. 


W ly gave it him he ad- 
mired it for ſome time, and at length 
kiſſing it very devoutly, put it into his 
pocket ·ſaying at the ſame time, that he 
did not think our hero had been of ſo 
liberal a temper---but that he ſhould for 
ever eſteem him for a preſent which 
| ſhewed at once his generoſity and ith 


naru re, 


nature. Ie then kiſſed his thumb, laid 
acroſs one of his fingers, and ſwore to be 
his friend as long as he lived.* 


Our hero was aſtoniſhed at this proceed - 


ing but ſaid nothing to his maſter; he 


was however ſorry for the loſs of his hand- 
kerchief, as the want of it proved a great 
INCONVENIENCE. 


+ Wo 


To account for this tranſaction of his 
maſter, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
young W——-ly afterwards found that it 
was cuſtomary in Spain, for any one who 
had a deſire for ſomething belonging to 
another, to aſk to ſee it---when, if they 
chuſe to o keep it,--they kiſs it and return 

| thanks 


* This is the cuſtom of Spain, and is looked upon 
as a moſt ſolemn manner of ſwearing.—— The Spa- 
niards hold an oath fo made, as facred, and ſeldom 
or never break it, 


thanks for it, as if it had been given them. 
This method of converting one perſons 
| property to the uſe of another, is ſo com- 


mon in Spain, that the natives take no 
notice of its inconveniency. 


| Being once near Berberana, a town in 
Old Caſtille—our hero perceived a gen- 
tleman lying in a ditch, weltring in his 
blood; | he wou'd fain have gone to 
| have ſeen if he was quite dead, —but his 
maſter , wou'd not let him, telling 
him to take no notice of it, but to keep 
on his way, and not to mention a ſyllable 


about ch matter 1 n 


This at once alarmed young Wy 
| and excited his curioſity; ; he began to en- 


quire more particularly into the cuſtoms 
and manners of the country than he had 


hitherto done, —and his maſter who was 
Vor. I I, A G not 


A 
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not deficient in point of underſtanding, 


gave him a very judicious account, which 
in ſubſtance was as follows. 


That the Spaniards affect a ſolemn de- 
portment, ſlow and ſteady pace, and ſe- 
rious countenance, that this ſtudied gra- 
vity is only a veil to cover an infinite 
fund of wit and humour They ſpeak 
with great deliberation, and a majeſtic 
rone—-which when they utter a joke or 
piece of raillery, gives it a double force. 
They are brave without being raſh ; for 
they do not love to attack, but to ſtand 
on the defenſive; and this indolent in- 
trepidity they aſcribe to prudence. 
They are oſtentatious in pageantry and 
ſhew, yet unaffectedly liberah —revengeful 
without appearing angry,—libidinous and 

uxurious with reſpe& to women, but 
temperate and ſober, in regard to eating 

mY un 
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and drinking. — They are tenacious of 
their honor, and great obſervers of their 


words tho? it coſt them their lives. Pa- 


tient, obſtinate and great humouriſts, — 
they are vivacious,---penetrating, —fluent 
in ſpeaking, but jealous to an exceſs; ex- 
ceedingly ſuperſtitious, and very bad œ- 
conomiſts.—— Their behaviour is affect- 
ed, formal and ſtiff, —they are naturally 
ingenious, but too lazy to employ their 
' Ingenuity, ——and of that implacable diſ- 
poſition, that they never forgive an in- 
Jury or fail to reſent an affront, which is 
ſeldom done in an honourable manner, 
but uſually by aſſaſſination. —Nay they not 
only cauſe thoſe to be murdered who have 
affronted them, but likewiſe ſuch as they 
have affronted,—leaſt they ſhould take 


the ſame advantage, for their maxim is 


Kill or be kill'd 


G 2 One 


— 
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One great reaſon of the frequent mur- 
ders in Spain, is the eaſineſs with which 
the aſſaſſin can ſcreen himſelf from juſtice, 
for if he flies to a church or a convent, he 
is ſafe, and he generally takes care to 
commit the crime near ſome ſanctuary. 
Theſe ſanctuaries are almoſt innumera- 
ble. | ED 


The Spaniards are ſhort and lean------ 
leaneſs indeed is deemed a beauty among 
them but they are well made, and have 
fine features---they have indeed a yellow 
or duſky complexion, but their eyes are 
remarkably bright, and their teeth regu- 
lar and well ſet---they have large legs and 
ſmall feet, their hair is parted in the mid- 


dle, ſtrait cut, and tuck'd behind the 
ears. 


They wear a 3 hat, their cloaths 


are always black over which they have 


a black frieze cloak. Ne 
T hey 


F 
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They have ſtrait breeches and handing 


deve, a long ſword and a poinard. 


Our hero found one advantage bor 


ever in belonging to a Muleteer, which 
was, being better treated at the inns than 
even people of faſhion, for as the Mule- 


teers are conſtant cuſtomers and take their 


. paſſengers to what inn they pleaſe, they 


are more careſs'd by the inn- - keepers, than 


genteeler perſons whom they may never 


bee again. 


They have ſeldom above one cup in an 


inn, and if the mule driver gets hold of 


it, even a nobleman muſt ſtay with pa- 


. tience till he has done with it, or drink 


out of a wooden bow] or earthen pitcher. 


As there are no chimneys in the inns, 
but in lieu thereof a hole in the cieling to 
94 let 
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let the ſmoke through, people in cold 
weather are almoſt choak'd and blinded--- 
| beſides every thing muſt be paid for be- 
fore you have it, for the inn-keeper is 
only allowed to lodge you---but not to 
find you either in eating or drinking, he 
is therefore (being very poor himſelf ) 
obliged to aſk the traveller for money, 
to go for. what he wants, to the butcher, 
baker, fruiterer, vintner, &c, 5 


The inn-keepers are great extortioners, 
and will defraud you if they can— tho? 
at the ſame time they pretend to do you 
the greateſt honor,---for as ſoon as ever 
vou enter their houſe, they run to dreſs 
themſelves in their beſt, being perhaps 
- the pooreſt and the proudeſt publicans in 
the univerſe---the good woman of the 
houſe then brings all her children, if ſhe 
has any, about you---and obliges them 
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t 
to touch your cloaths---and rub their 
eyes, throats, cheeks and hands with 
them. 


In noblemen and gentlemens families, 
the ſervants all live upon board wages, 
which are very low---and in fact, tho' na- 
turally abſtemious they are half ſtarved; 
this renders them ſo ravenous, that they 
pitfer as much as they can from what is 
dreſt for their maſter's tables; to prevent 
which, the grand dinners in Spain are 
ul ually ſent up in diſhes and covers, which 
are padlock'd together, to prevent the 
depredation that wou'd otherwiſe be made 
| be tween the kitchen and dining room, 


| 1 


CHAP, N. 


Spain the Region if the he umorons 
Diſpoſition of Young V. ly.—T be 
early Age at which the Spaniards engage 
in Intrigues.—Singular method of unveiling 
a Woman without touching h er. —A Jour- 
_ ney to Madrid. —The Prelude of an Ad. 
venture, at an Inn on the Road. | 
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PAIN is certainly the region of love 
and gallantry—the tender paſſion is 
here carried to its utmoſt exceſs of refine- 
ment no people in the univerſe, are by 
nature more amorous than the Spa- 
niards; the climate and manner of living, 
increaſes their natural diſpoſition for vo- 
luptuous pleaſures, and the great reſtraint 
under which the women are kept, is a 
| ſpur. to their Ingenuity, and adds to the 
extacy | 


* 
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extacy of every amour, by giving it the 
air of a deep intrigue. 


The inclinations of young W ly 
were naturally as amorous, and his diſ- 
poſition to the full as voluptuous, as the 
* moſt libidinous Spaniard exiſling. 


He could not but perceive, chat; in this 
country, Cupid found employment for 
many who were much younger than him- 


ſelf, for he was now: conſiderably turn'd 


of fifteen years of age—and here it fre- 
quently happens, that a youth of four- 
teen is married to a girl of twelve he 


therefore cou'd not but upbraid himſelf 


for having lived to -/o advanced an age, 
without having had a miſtreſs, or en- 
Saging in ady amour. 


It was his nature to be ardent in what - 
| ever 


* 
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ever he took in his head, theſe ideas were 
therefore no ſooner eſtabliſned in his ima- 
gination, than he began to ſigh for every 
woman he ſaw, or to languiſh after ideal 
miftreſſes---Indeed he never ſaw any wo- 
man but what was veil'd, unleſs a few by 
chance, who were either miſerably poor, 
or very old __ ugly. 


As he had not the liberty of indulging 
himſelf with a ſight of their features, or 
permiſſion to admire their complexions, 
he determined to do in fancy what the 
cuſtom of the country denied him the en- 
zoyment of in reality---he therefore never 
met a woman, but he began to unveil 
ker (in imagination) and to ſtrip her (ide- 
ally) from thofe envious robes that pre- 
vented him from gazing on her native 
charms---and we muſt do the brilliancy of 

nis fancy i in this reſpect, the Juſtice to ſay 
that 
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that he never beheld any Spaniſh' 
nymph, by this method, but what was a 
perfect beauty, for he took care to figure 
to himſelf, on theſe occaſions, nothing 
but nnn. of perfections.—— 


But this amorous diet, was of too 
gratify the warmth 
of his appetite long he found ſpeculative. 
paſſion not at all ſuitable to the ardor of 
his diſpoſition, and longed very much to 


thin a conſiſtency, to 


reduce the theory of ove to practice. 

He was ambitious, but the ſphere of 
life in which he at preſent mov'd, prevent- 
ed him from entertaining the idea of 
ſoaring to ſuch exalted beauties, whoſe 
rank and charms merited that grandees 
alone ſhould kneel before them. He 
began for the firſt time to be aſham'd 
of his ſituation —and to blame himſelf for 
a : frolick 
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A frolick which had reduced him ſo low 
in the ſcale of human conſequence. 


As there was no remedy but patience--- 


he determined to make a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity, and not to loſe the leaſt oppor- 


tunity of indulging himſelf in thoſe plea- 


ſures which might lie within his. reach--- 
but to avail himſelf of every means of 
ſenſual gratification which chance might 
Preſent, or fortune lay before him. 


Theſe - and ſimilar ideas continually 


2 employed his mind, but he did not for 
: ſome time. meet with any adyenture worth 
 Fecording, 


*. 


At length being obliged to make a 


journey to Madrid with his maſter, they 
put up one night at a little lone inn on 
the road. 


At 
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At this inn another carrier beſides his # 


maſter had taken up his lodging, on his 
return from Madrid to Salamanca. 


The landlord had a niece, who hap- 


„ 


pened to be of a very amorous com- 
plexion. 


This nymph” who was well made and 
very Pretty, pine without her veil. 


W ht was greatly ſtruck with 7 
| her appearance the French je ne ſcat ui 


which he found in her took entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart, and the tartneſs f 
her anſwers, which to a - youthful mind- 
already prejudic'd in her favour, might 
paſs for vit, entirely rivetted his chains. 
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W———ly /nitten with the Charms of 4 
Spaniſh Nymph. — Elogium on his Perſon, 
His Progreſs in the Spaniſh Tongue. — For- 
tune favours his Wiſhes. — Night Adven- 
tures.— Some whimſical Miſtakes. — One 
Error pleaſingly rectiſied by another. --- 
A tapturous Love-ſcene.--> All retire to 
their ſeperate Apartments. 


UR hero could not keep his eyes 
from being fixed on the agreeable 
FJFieanot, who, for her part took every op- 
portunity to exchange glances with him. 
Indeed we cannot be ſurpriz'd at this, as 
it is very probable, that ſhe never in her 
life before, beheld ſo comely a youth. 
} For W—— ly was very genteel in his per- 
1 ſon, and perfectly well made; his fea- 
j | tures were fine and regular, and tho' he 
was 
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wad a little ſun-burnt with travelling a- 
bout, his complexion ſtill far exceeded 
what was to be ſeen among the natives of 
Spain.---Add to this he was ſprightly in 
his converſation, engaging in his manner, 
and had a moſt inſinuating addreſs. Nei- 
ther was her eye diſguſted by ſeeing him 
in a dreſs to which ſhe was not familiar- 
12d, for a little before his maſter had made 
him adopt the Spaniſh habit. 


Our hero, by means of the quickneſs 
of his genius, and ſtrength of his me- 
mory, had ſo well improved himſelf in 
the Spaniſh tongue, that he could ſpeak 
it almoſt as fluently as a native, and was 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed for a foreigner 
by his accent. Thus was under no appre- 
henſion of being miſunderſtood, if he 
could but procure an opportunity of ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Jeanot. 


: p, 


Fortune 
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Fortune was propitious to his wilhes 
the hoſteſs was called out of the houſe to 
A daughter of her s in the neighbourhood, 

| who was ſuddenly taken ill. The landlord 

had employment enough in the ſtable, to 
keep him for ſome time from interrupting 

them.—And with reſpect to his maſter, 

the only remaining ſpy, Morpheus ſtood 


his friend by cloſing his eye-lids. with a 
leaden ſleep. 


©. PR did not let tip this favour- 
able opportunity he pour'd forth the 
moſt rapturous expreſſions of love, with 
an amazing volubility, and took very 
dlaoſe liberties, which tho? not authorized 
by the cuſtoms of Spain, yet we re by no 
means diſpleaſing to the blyth, blooming, 
and amorous Feanot : in fine, ſhe let him 
know the ſituation of her bed-chamber, 
and gave him to underſtand thar if he 


mould 


3 


ſhould happen to miſtake it for his own 
in the night, that ſhe ſhould not be terri- 


fied, or fancy him to be a ghoſt. 


W. y was quite in raptures at theſe 
innuendo's. Heimpatiently wiſhed for the 
hour of retiring to reſt, and could eat 
no ſupper for the thought of his approach- 
ing happineſs, as he deemed it. 


At length the family retired to reſt.— 
W -ly was obliged to lay with his 
maſter, as there was no other bed va- 
cant.—-And happy was he, as ſoon as he 
found by the melody of his noſe, that he 
was in a profound ſleep. _ 


Hle now crept ſoftly from his maſter, 

and purſued, as he thought, the directions 
given him by the pretty Jeanot.—-He en- 
| tered the room, and felt about for the 
bed -having found it---he called his miſ- - 
3985 1 H 0 
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treſs by the Ry endearing epithets--and 
began to embrace her as he imagined, 
when he received a box on the ear that 
almoſt ſtunn'd him. 


Parting his hands out to guard himſelf 
from another falute of a ſimilar nature, 
if ſuch a repetition ſhould be intended, 
he was amazed at encountring a rough 
face, and a pair of eren theſe 
he was convinced could not appertain to 
the lovely Jeanot, he therefore perceived 
that he had made a very eſſential miſtake, 
and thought it expedient to retreat with 
as much expedition as poſſible. 


He made the beſt of his way towards 
the door of the chamber, but unluckily 
in his hurry ran his noſe againſt it, he 
not only felt an extremity of pain by the 
blow, but was covered with blood in a 


-moment. To add to his embarraſsment, 
| his 
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his whiſkered antagoniſt had purſued him 
to be revenged for having his repoſe diſs 
turbed, and was diſtributing convincing 
proofs of his. reſentment about the back; 
| ſhoulders, and head of poor W------ly. 


Qur hero at lerigth opened the door, and 
precipitately fled he knew not which way, 


nor whither, as his principal concern was 


to eſcape the fury of his filent aſſailant, 
for the perſon who was ſo liberal in the 
uſe of his hands, to the great mortifica- 
tion of poor W-------ly, made not the leaſt 
le of his tongue nor did our hero utter 
a groan, left he ſhould be diſcovered. 


But he made haſte in vain for the o- 
ther purſued. him with equal celerity--- 


when a thought came into his head to 


; throw himſelf {i uddenly down, which would 
occaſion his purſuer to fall over him, and 
| 1 V 
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by this he imagined he * eee 
eſcape. 


He put this ſcheme into execution 
It ſucceeded to ad miration---his antagoniſt 
had a terrible fall, and broke his fore- 
head againſt the wainſcot.—-He did not 
however bear his misfortune with that de- 
gree of philoſophic patience which young 
V----—-]y had ſhewn under the ſeverity 
of his blows---but roared out with ama- 
Zing vociferation---- The noiſe alarmed the 
whole houſe---our hero's maſter heard it--- 
he called W---—---ly, but receiving no an- 
ſwer, he felt about the bed for him--- 
not being able to find him, he began to 
conjecture that he was either the cauſe of 
the diſturbance, or by ſome means intereſt- 
ed in it. He determined to be convinced 
of the truth of this ſurmiſe, ſo quitting 


his bed and room, he made as much 
| haſte 
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haſte as the darkneſs would permit, to- 
| wards the place from whence the ſound 


ſeemed to proceed, and pacing along a 
gallery, drew nearer and nearer to it- 


This noiſe was made by the muleteer, 
who, as before-mentioned, was upon his 
return from Madrid to Salamanca.---Our 
hero having miſtaken his ragm for Jeane?'s 
was the accaſion of this terribble fracas, 
which in the ſequel was ſtill more whim- 
ſical than what hath been already related, 
For the muleteer having made a tolerable 
noiſe, and curs'd our hero, himſelf and 
the inn ſufficiently, was about to 
ſeek his chamber again---when turning 
ſuddenly round, his head came exactly 
in contact with that of W-------ly's maſ- 
ter, and their foreheads rung and re- 
bounded with the violence of the blow.--- 
The luckleſs muleteer fancied that he was 
| indebted for this new inſult to the ſame 


„ um 
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perſon as firſt diſturbed him, and after: 1 
wards threw him down, the additional 
pain rendered him outrageous. he bel 
lowed like a wounded bull in the Sierra 


Ronda*-—and Jaid about him like a fury. 


W -ly's maſter did not remain in 
debt for any of the blows he received 
but honeſtly return'd ' the principal with 
ſubſtantia] intereſt, Ant length they clos' d 
with each other, and, falling together 
againſt a door in the gallery, they burſt 


it open, and both fell 1 into the room with | 
a terrible noiſe. 


"FTIR the bed-chamber belonging 
to the maſter and miſtreſs of the inn, wha 
as ſoon. as they heard the firſt alarm be- 
tween the muleteer and W———ly, had 
covered themſelves over head and ears 
f vich 


. The place i in Madrid, where the bull- fights are 
kept. no 


{ 
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with the bed-cloaths, and inſtead of going 
to enquire into the cauſe of the diſtur- 
bance, were counting their beads, repeat- 
ing ave marias, and addreſſing themſelves 
to all the ſaiats 1a the kalender.------ 


% 


But Jade the danger ſo near them 


they grew frantic, and began to verily 
the old proverb, which ſays that cowards 


will fight. valiantly when drove to deſperation. 
They jumped from the bed in a kind of 


phrenzy left off ſaying their prayers, to 
utter im precations---and threw away their 


beads that they might have a better op- 
portunity of ufing their hands, which 
they did in a moſt furious manner, ſo 


that the engagement now became what 
is uſually term'd a battle royal, for as 


they fought at random, it was impoſſi- 


ble to diſtinguiſh friend from foe-—in 
fine, the noiſe of blows, oaths and cries in 


concert made an inexpreflible confuſion. - 


H 4 During 


. * 7 


1 
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During theſe athletic adventures and 
manual operations in the dark---the rea- 
der may be curious to know what became 
of young W —ly, to ſay the truth, he 
was employed much more to his ſatisfac- 
tion, than his maſter, or the reſt of the 
combatants—for after having eſcaped 
from the ſeverity of the muleteer's reſent- 
ment —he very prudently thought it the 
moſt judicious thing to retreat with all 


poſſible expedition to his chamber, again, 
but endeavouring to execute this reſolu- 
tion —he again miſtook another chamber 


for his own—this ſecond miſtake was 
however much more pleaſing than the 
firſt—for his error conducted him. to the 


long expected him with impatience, but 


on hearing the various diſturbances of the 


night, had lain for a conſiderable time 


panting with fear, 
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11 going to ſtep into bed, our hero by 
chance put his hand upon her face—he 
was pleafingly ſurpriz'd ar its ſoftneſs—he 
| knew it did not belong to his maſter—he_ 
felt no roughneſs—no muſtachio's, and 
began to conceive that he had happily 
rectified one miſtake by another, 


The lovers ſoon underſtood each other 
---a long parley wou'd have. been the 
height of abſurdity, for the diſturbance 
ſtill continued---no time was to be loſt--- 
the moments were precious---and the ena- 
moured pair, thus circumſtanced, were 
under the neceſſity of heartily ſnatching 
thoſe inexpreſſible raptures, which fancy 
can better paint than wards deſcribe, 


An extatic "feaſt was denied them---the 
golden inſtant only permitted them juſt 
to taſte of bliſs---the adventure however 

8 „ Was. 


was ſo ſingular, and the gratification ſo 
pleaſing, that the fleeting amour was im- 
preſſed ſo forcibly on the imagination of 
our youthful voluptuary, as to ſtamp him 
ever aſter a votary of the Cyprian Queen. 


He at length gained his bed before his 
maſter--and FJeanot having lighted a lamp, 
repaired to the field of battle, where the 
combatants were mutually aſtoniſhed at 
the bloody ſpectacle each other made, and 


equally enraged on account of what they 
felt. 


The muleteer ſwore the houſe was 
haunted W ly's maſter declared 
the ſame the inn-keeper and his wife 
aver'd they were both mad---and Feanot 
who looked mighty innocent upon the 


occaſion, pretended to be Frightped al- 
moſt to fliege. . 


Aſper 


(: 
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After a little more altercation, they 


: 


retired to their feperate apartments — be- 


ing all ſo ſorely bruiſed, and ſo much ex- 


hauſted by the ſcuffle, that they had. 
8 40 need of a little repoſe. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Singular Appearance of the different Comba- 
tants.--W ———lys maſter thinks the 
Inn baunted.--- Arrive at Madrid. Deſ- 
cription of that City. | 


N the enſuing morning, the appear- 

" ance of every one of the comba- 

tants was truly fingular---the only one in 

the houſe not externally marked, was 

pretty Jeanot, who n as demure as 
aà veſtal — 

T he inn-keeper appeared with a large 
plaiſter over one eye, and the other ſo 
bruiſed that he could ſcarcely ſee out of 
it his wife had covered her face al moſt 
entirely wich gold-beater's ſkin, to hide 

| the 
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the marks of violence which had disff- 

gured it---ſo that ſhe cut a very whimſi- 
cal figure, the muleteer had bound up 
his head and jaws with as much cloth, as 
would have made a turban for a Turkiſh 
Baſhaw---and young W ly made 
his appearance with a noſe as big as his 
fiſt, and one eye entirely clos'd up, he how- 
ever, with the other, took care to ogle 
Jeanot, who now and then returned him 
a gracious glance. 


But our hero conceal'd being the pri- 
mitive cauſe of this fracas, he averr*d that 
he had never been out of bed during the 
whole night, and that he received feveral 
blows, which awaked him from his ſleep, 

and had done him the injury that was fo 
extremely obvious on his countenance. 


As the maſter gave implicit credit to 
ou 


__ 
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young W Ely, he left the inn, fifm- 


ly perſuaded that it was haunted, and 
fully determined never to put up there 


again whenever he happened to travel that 


road. 


The ſame evening they arrived at Ma- 


drid - very ſore with the bruiſes they had 


ſo recently received, and greatly fatigued 


with their journey. 


Madrid which is about two Engliſh 
miles in circumference, has a pretty ap- 
pearance from the country to a ſtranger 


as he approaches it. The number of 


ſpires, cupola's, and other large edifices, 
P P : O 


Took very noble at a diſtance, but the idea 


of magnificence and ſplendor, gradually 


decreaſes as the traveller enters the town. 


Its river, call'd the Manzanares, is for 
feveral months in the year quite dry, at 
other 


E } 

other times a muddy ftream, but in the 
ſpring it contains a prodigious quantity 
of water, and indeed frequently over- 
flows, by means of the torrents of rain 
and the melted ſnow which pour down 
from the neighbouring mountains. 


There is a magnificent ſtone bridge 
over this river, which was built by Phi- 
lip II. Many travellers who have ſeen 
the Manzanares only at the time of its 
being dried up; or at leaſt a muddy pud- 
dle, have made themſelves very merry 
at that monarch's expence for building 
ſo large a bridge, where there was no wa- 
ter, but had theſe critics ſeen the river 
at the time of its fwell, they would have 
been convinced, that their raillery was 
premature. 5 


Madrid is a very offenſive place to 


Z 
the olfactory nerves, owing to the great 
quantity of filth, which every where lies 
about the ſtreets, and the number of ſtag- 
nant ditches which are to be found in it, 
E ſo that the gatrets are the moſt eligible 
apartments to live in, as they are the far- 
theſt removed from the fœtid vapours, 
that ariſe from the polluted ground. —In- 
deed the ſtreets are pretty ſtraight and to- 
lerably wide,—and the houſes handſome 
enough to look at, on the outſide--but then 
the ſtreets are ſo duſty in dry weather, and 
ſo dirty in wet weather, that you are 
either choak'd and blinded, or up to your 

knees in mud“. 


The King's palace, is exceedingly 


* Since young W———ly was in Spain, the 
city of Madrid has been greatly improved—the 
ſtreets have been paved, the filth removed, and 
proper regulations wade to preſerve it from the 
above inconveniences, fo that at preſent, it is one 
of the cleaneſt cities in Europe. | 
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#rind, moſt of the buildings are lofty; 


but none of the windows are glazed, ex- 


cept they appertain to the houſes of con- 
ſiderable perſons. 


There are in Madrid; twelve parochi- 
al; and above an hundred other churches, 
a great variety of public chapels and ora- 
tories, thirty nunneries, forty convents, 
ſeventeen hoſpitals, and ten colleges for 
the education of youth; 


„„ CHAP; 


* 


© HAP XI. 


. in the Buildings and Manners of the 
 » Spaniards.— Furniture rich, not elegant. 
Fables badly ſupplied. — Young W—--ly 
Vory particular in minuting down all that 
happens to him. Diſadvantages in Spain. 
—— A Billet-doux delivered in the Dark,--- 
As ſingular Contents. 5 


HERE is ſuch a ſameneſs in the 
towns and houſes, and ſuch a ſin- 

gularity of manners among the Spaniards 
in general, that, according to the beſt 
writers,” thoſe who have ſeen one town, 
one houſe, or one Spaniard, may enter- 
tain a tolerable idea of the towns, houſes, 


and people in mn 


The . of the Grandees and other 
capi- 


F . 
tdpital people, are magnificently, fur⸗ 
niſhed, particularly with immenſe quan- 
tities of plate, but eyery thing is rather 
intrinſically valuable than well executed, 
ſuperb than elegant, —almoſt all the 
common houſes, beſides being exceeding- 
ly inconvenient, are deficient in the moſt 
neceſſary utenſils, | 


As the cultivation of the land is much 
neglected, thro* the natural indolence of 
the Spaniards, and as they are careleſs 
about, or rather deſpiſe commerce, their 
tables are not over well ſupplied, either 

with their own, or the commodities of 
 ®ther countries.—-Indeed the poorer ſort, 
_ tho? naturally very abſtemious, have 
ſcarce enough to ſupply, even their tem- 
perate deſires. 5 


Our Hero, tho' young and volatile, 
e ES. 
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yet had an unbounded curioſity, and took 
care to minutely obſerve whatever was in 
his reach, — the preceeding and all ſubſe- 
quent obſervations on different countries, 
were extracted from his minutes and 
memorandums, whieh he carefully pre- 
ſerved through the eourſe of his life and 
was always happy to think, that even in 
the wildneſs and profligacy of youth, he 
had never omitted to note down any 

thing curious which occurred to him, 
any thing remarkable which he ſaw, or 
any thing ſingular which befel him. 


Indeed, in Spain he laboured under 
very great diſadvantages, as the low ſta- 
tion in which he appeared, prevented 
him from obtaining admittance into the 
houſes of the great, which, had his real. 
rank in life been known, his illuſtrious 
birth would undoubtedly have entitled 
155 him 
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him to—but his defend 9 
of the moſt intelligent people he could 
meet with, made, in ſome meaſure, an 
atonement for what he could not poſſibly 
come perſonally at the knowledge of. 


Madrid was not the place to occaſion 
a decreaſe of Young W ly's natu- 
ral warmth of diſpoſition and amorous 
temper—the recital of numerous in- 
trigues equally pleaſant and ſurpriſing, 
that were contigually poured into his 
ears, kept bis mind perpetually awake to - 
the tendereſt ſenſations; . while the idea of 
the agreeable Feanot, made him wiſh for 
an intrigue in Madrid, equally delightful 
and more n OR 


: W———ly's maſter was, on account 
of ſome particular buſineſs, obliged to re- 
main in Madrid fer a few weeks—our 
Fs r hero 


* 
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hero had therefore a great opportunity of 
indulging his curioſity, by almoſt conti- 
nually rambling about, as he had nothing 
elſe to do but to take care of his mules, 
and take his pleaſures, nor was he very 
ſollicitous concerning the hour at which 
he returned to his Poſada®, as his Paſa- 
dera* was a mighty good natur'd facetious 
man, and now and then would flip out 
with his guitar in his hand, and have a 
night ramble himſelf—for in Spain, the 
nocturnal excurſions, are productive of 
many plealant intrigues—and indeed, as 
the climate is ſo exceedingly hot, the 
night is the moſt agreeable part of the 

twenty-four hours, 
One evening, as our hero was walking 
very N in the Prado, a decent look- 


ing 


* Poſada in Spaniſh, fgniſe an . and Poſa- | 
dera“ an Inn-keeper. 


tA public place to walk in, like St. James 5 Park. 


_ 


E 


ing female as far as he could perceive, for 
it was almoſt dark, addreſſing herſelf to him 


by the title of Cavellero, put a note into his 
hand, and deſired him to read it as ſoon as 


he conveniently _— and toobey the con- 


Tho' he had great reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the billet was given him by miſtake, 
he boved—and promiſed a punctual ob- 
ſervance of whatever directions it ſhould 


contain; then repairing to a light he pe- 


ruſed what follows. jects 


* 


Uakicd Dan Juan 


It is above three nights ſince I ſaw you 


—that time ſeems to me an age---I will 
no longer conceal the place of my abode 
from YOu, but ſuffer you to kiſs my feet 
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in my apartments*.. Come preciſely at 
ten o'clock to night, next door to the 
Fontana d' Ora, in the Alcazar Street, 
and the perſon who gave n this, will 


conduct you to 2 
the impatient f 


Lucilla. 


* This expreſſion may appear odd to the En oliſh 
reader but none is more familiarly uſed in Spain. 
A gentleman when he addreſſes a lady, inſtead 
of ſaying how do you do, with the Engliſh, or J ki/s 
your hands, with the French—ſays, I kiſs your feet,— 
and when a lady ſays ſhe will permit her lover to 
4 her feet in ber chamber, it is the moſt flatter- 
ing invitation imaginable. 


+ The golden Fountain, one of the principal Gang 
in Madrid, 


CHAP, 


A 


T be Opening of an Intrigue.— An unlucky 
Omiſſion.--Runs into an Error.--- A gloomy 
Place, and gloomy Refleftions,---His Hopes 

| ſrrangely revers'd---Forms a Reſolution to 
grow mighty Wiſe.---His Reveries inter- 
rupted by a Tap on the Shoulder. 


poſſibly be more impatient to ſee 
her lover, than W—— ly was for the 
| hour of ten, to make, if poſſible, an ad- 
yantage of her meſſenger's miſtake. 


He deem'd this a fair opening of an 


intrigue, and his heart was in the utmoſt 
palpitation, as he entered in the Alcazar 


* at the preſcribed time. 


The 


HE impatient Lucilla could not 


Lune 
The billet unluckily did not mention, 
whether the houſe was on the right or 
left hand ſide of the Fontana d'Ora.— 
W ly however perceiving a door 
open on the left hand fide, did not in the 
leaſt doubt but that was the paſſage thro' 


which he muſt ſteer to the elyzium of his 


fair and amorous Lucilla's apartment. 


Without heſitation he entered the 
houſe, and without reflecting on the con- 
| ſequences, crept ſoftly up ſtairs. 


He perceived a glimmering light to 
iſſue from a door, which was left a- jar. 


He puſhed it open and entered, but for 
ſome moments could ſcarce perceive what 


was in the apartments, a ſmall wax ta- 


per being the only light, it threx ſo diſ- 


(+09 !) 
mal a gloom around, as to caſt a damp 
upon the flame of our hero's ſanguine ex- 
pectations. 


' 


After rubbing his eyes for ſome time, 
and advancipg a ſtep farther into the 
room, — inſtead of a beautiful young la- 
dy, ready to throw her veil aſide and re- 
ceive him with open arms, as his imagi- 
nation had painted in the moſt glowing 
colours on the canvas of hope; heoper- 
ceived at the farther end of the apartment, 
which was entirely hung with black—a 
coffin, containing a corple in a winding 
ſheet, decorared with abundance of flow- 
ers. On each fide—ſat a female dreſt in 
deep mourning, and covered with a long 
black veil, under which ſhe frequently 
wiped the tears from her eyes with a white 
| handkerchief,—Theſe ladies beat their ; 
| breaſts, and ſighed frequently, but did 
not 


#.y 
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not utter a ſyllable®,—Our hero indeed 


poke no more than they, for he was 
dumb with aſtoniſhment. 


The whole was a ſtrange contraſt to 
what he naturally expected, from the 
contents of the biller doux, —and a dil- 
mal reverſe to a perſon of his amorous 
diſpoſition, in the midſt of his exaltay 
tion on the ſtilts of fattering fairy hope. 


13 


Young W ly was exceedingly 
puzzled to account for ſo extraordinary 
a ſcene, which ſo little coincided with the 
nature of the inyitation contained in the 

BY dillet- 
* This cuſtom in Spain of keeping filent upon 


ſuch occaſions, is ſtrictly obſerved, nor wou'd the 
mourners who fit by a dead corpſe either //ir or 


ſpeak, even if they ſaw a ruffian enter to rob the 


houſfe.——1f a lady goes to condole with another 
for the loſs of her huſhand, neither the viſitor nor 
viſited ſpeak a ſyllable, but both fit down and weep, 
figh and beat their breaſts then the viſitor departs 


without having uttered a word, 
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billet-doux—and as it is very probable 
that our readers may be as much puzzled 
as he was, we will not keep them any 
longer in ſuſpence, but unriddle the 
whole affair. 


Our hero had miſtaken the houſe, the. 
habitation of Lucilla being on the right 


hand fide of the Fontana d' Ora, inſtead. 


of the left, which he had entered, and 


which had been the reſidence of an emi- 


nent jeweller, lately deceas'd, whoſe wi- 
dow and ſiſter were mourning by his 
coftin, 


Doubtleſs they were ſurpriz'd and even 
alarmed at his appearance, but complying 
with their cuſtom neither to ſtir nor 
ſpeak, our hero was ſuffered to depart 
unqueſtioned, and unmoleſted for his in- 
truſton. 
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As he left the jeweller's houſe, he be- 


gan to blame himſelf greatly for his avi- 


dity, in gratifying his paſſions at the ex- 
pence of his prudence, and even fafety, 
and was juſt about to enter into abun- 
dance of wiſe reſolutions, by which he 
deſign'd to regulate his future conduct, 
curb his voluptuous diſpoſition, and re- 
preſs his inordinate curioſity but juſt as 
he had determined to be vaſtly philoſo- 


phic and ſage, a female tapped him upon 


the ſhoulder. 


CHAP. 


ä TT 


C HAP. Mu. 


4 1 vg ular Addreſs.— Our Hero's Reſolutions 
vaniſh, — Condutted into a ſuperb Apart- 
ment.—A Beauty introduced. An Error 
diſcovered. — An Apology made.—A right 
Underſtanding commenced.--- Anecdotes of 
2 Lady. 


\HES was the very perſon ak 
had given him the billet- doun in 
as Prado. 


Cavellera ſaid ſhe--* you have been 
« very dilatory---one ſhou'd not think 
that one of your age would be fo tar- 
% dy, when a young lady of a noble fa- 
* mily andat once fo beautiful and fond 
« is in the caſe but follow me---P'll. 

conduct you to her---and if ſhe does 

| not 


La 
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et not chide you, you ought to chide 
« yourſelf.” 


At theſe words, all our hero's new 
form'd reſolutions of being mighty wiſe, 
vaniſhed in an inſtant, ſo little are we to 
depend on any of our determinations, 
formed under the influence of paſſion. 


By the words of his conductreſs, he 
eaſily perceived his previous miſtake.— 
and reſolved, fince fortune had now 
thought proper to be propitious, to make 
himielf amends for his late chagrin and 
diſappointment. EE 


He was led into a ſuperb apartment, 
where his conductreſs left him for a few 
minutes to fetch the lady. 


He paſt this incerend in viewing the 
richneſs of the furniture, and elegance of 
the 


3 


1 
the tapiſtry, till the entrance of the aa 
preſented him with an object more wor- 
thy of his admiration without parti- 
cularizing her charms, or dwelling upon 
ſingle beauties- it is ſufficient to lay, 
that ſhe was more than 


1 | « All that painting can expreſs, | 
« Or youthful poets fancy when they 
love: 


Young W ly was ſo aſtoniſhed 
with the ſplendor of her charms, which 
like a flood of light overpower'd his 
tenſes; that he ſtood motionleſs as a ſtatue; 
and ſilent as a mute——he totally for- 
got every ſyllable of a fine compliment 
which he had taken great pains to form, 
In order to addreſs her; nor, had he re- 
membered it, was he able to utter it. 
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The lady no ſooner advanced toward 


young W——— ly, but ſhe perceived 
the error of her confidant---and ſtarting 


back greatly alarmed—ſhe ſaid with a 


tremulous voice you have ruin d me 
---this is a ſtranger.” Then ſinking into a 


chair, ſhe appeared to be much terri- 
fied. 


Our hero having now a little reco- 
vered, threw himſelf at the lady's feet, 
and entreated her not to diſcompoſe her- 
ſelf with needleſs fears, ſaying, that he 
was exceedingly afflifted to find that the 


accident which made him the happicſt of 


mortals, was to her a cauſe of uneaſineſs 
—that the interview was certainly foun- 
ded on a miſtake, but fortune who was 
the author of all miſtakes, to make a- 
mends for the errors ſhe had occaſioned, 


f generally 
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generally rendered them of a propitious 


kind. 


Our hero was naturally an orator, his 
action was graceful, and his eloquence be- 
came him exceedingly—nor were his ta- 
lents loſt on an inanimate ſtatue the lady 
was not compos'd of ice, and the following 
circumſtances of her life will evince, that 


fortune had not directed young W ——ly 
to an object, on whom his endowments 


were unlikely to make an impreſſion, or 


his eloquence to be unavailing. 


This lady, as we have already mention- 
ed, might be deem'd a perfect beauty. 
the natural warmth of her conſtitution 
rendered her pretty amorous and a diſ- 
poſition eaſily fuſceptible of the tender- 


eſt impreſſions, made her a willing victim 


a the ſhafts of gallantry. 


K 2 Jer 


I 
Her family was noble, but not rich, 
this made her father, while ſhe was yet 
very young, readily liſten to the overtures 
of a gentleman, illuſtrious by deſcent, 
and in poſſeſſion of an ample fortune. 


Tho' ſhe felt no particular tenderneſs 
for this gentleman, as her heart was not 
pre-engaged,. ſhe made not the leaſt ob- 
jection to the match. The union pre- 
ſented her with theſe two ideas, viz. from 
the gallantry of the gentleman—a oreat- 

er degree of ſenſual felicity than a ſingle life 
could admit of, and from his large poſſeſ- 
fions, a full indulgence of all her vanity 
could ſigh for, or ker ambition aſpire to. 
Hence we may perceive|ſhe was ſtrongly 
influenced by thoſe two paſſions which Mr. 
Pope ſays, nn thro' the whole. 
lex... 


TWO 
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Two principles alone, the ſer obey, 
The love of e and the love of 


ſway, 
7 And'v was at hearr 3 a Rake.” 


The huſband who was a profeſs'd li- 


bertine, and had travelled, was too well 
acquainted with human nature in gene- 
ral, and the fair ſex in particular, not to 
perceive his young conſort's ſanguine diſ- 
poſition- 
the match the warmth of her conſtitu- 
tion alarmed him into precaution. 


She daily grew fonder and fonder of 


her huſband, and fancied, ſhe entertained 


the moſt unbounded affection for him. 
but he had roo much philoſophy not to 
perceive that her affection originated 
more from the blood, than the judg- 


ment—that it was a kind of voluptuous 


7 2 gratitude, 
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gratitude, to one who was the principal 
agent in the indulgence of all her paſſions, 
and the pleaſing gratification of her ſenſa- 
tions, — and not that pure ethereal love 
which is founded on eſteem, and which 
unites the platonic refinements to the 
ſympathies of nature, 


Which ſentimentally ſeraphic glows, 
Yer in the ſtream of ſoft ſenſation flows, 


This was the paſſion he wiſhed to find, 

But this ' ſublimity of affection was 
what his eee ſpouſe was not quali- 
fied to beſtow; She was wore ardent 
than delicate, and as a connubial partner, 
was formed at once to communicate plea- 
ſure, and create diſtruſt.” 


The gentleman, with he” {ſcrupulous 
nicety of a Spaniard, was alarmed for 
„ his 
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his honor, he deemed the warm diſpoſi- 
tion of unexperienced frailty, but a brit- 
tle tenure for its ſecurity. Such, and a 
thouſand ſimilar ideas paſſing thro' his 
imagination, continually ſowered his tem- 
per, rendered him ſuſpicious and watch- 
ful, while his inward anxiety of mind, 
deſtroyed chat felicity which had been 
his only object in the marriage, ſo little 
do we know the conſequence of poſſeſſing 
what ſeems moſt deſirable, and what we 
moſt eagerly purſue, and fo totally igno- 
rant are we, of what would prove condu- 
cive to our real happineſs. | 


A profeſs'd libertine, in the early pur- 
ſuit of his pleaſures, is groſs in his appe- 
tites, and ſeeks the ſenſual gratification 
of his. wiſhes, with a kind of indelicate 

voraciouſneſs, or brutality of craving,--- 
but with ES he grows delicate, and 
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his libidinous pleaſures loſing their no- 
velty, and conſequently their zeſt, he be- 
comes nice and difficult, whenever 
he ſeriouſly ſettles, he is more particular 
than a more temperate perſon, ——no- 
thing but the utmoſt refinement of paſ- 
| ion, the greateſt delicacy of affection 
can pleaſe him, while a man of mode- 
rate diſpoſition, who has lived a regular 
and chaſte liſe, makes few objections, 
and even cannot ſo eaſily perceive what 
| is groſs.---Nothing far ſhort of angelic 
purity can ſatisfy the reform'd libertine. 


Thus, our gentleman from being par- 
ticular, became cautious; caution ſoon 
degenerated into ſuſpicion, ſuſpicion bred 
jealouſy, and jealouſy rendered him com- 
pletely miſerable. 


Hence his houſe became a goal, him- 
5 e 
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ſelf a wretched Argus, and his dy a 
diſconſolate priſoner. 


They lived this miſerable life for a few 
years, — when an affair of the utmoſt 
conſequence, called the gentleman to 
Old Caſtille. 0 


Before he went, he ſet ſuch a number 
of ſpies about his wife, and made it ſo 
much the intereſt of each to betray the 
others, that he departed with as much 
compoſure, as ſuch a mind could poſſi- 
bly be capable of knowing. He did not 
however live to return to Madrid, as 
he was murdered and robbed by ſome 


ruffians before he reached the end of his 
| journey." * 


CHAP. 


* Our hero afterwards diſcovered, that the mur: 

dered body he had ſeen in a ditch near Berkerana, 
as mentioned in Chapter VIII, was the identical 

| wil 5 of this gentleman. ——He, however, never 
eard that the murderers were diſcovered, 
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Lucille entirely Independant.--- Determines 10 
live Single, and become a | prudent V olup- 
tuary.---Some account of Don Carlos d' 
Aranda.---Occafion of the Miſtake in de- 
 livering the Billet-doux.---Eaſfy Fluftuation 
in the Mind of an amorous Lady.---Se- 
cond Interview projected. : 


UCILLA was now freed from her 

tyrannical huſband, her father had 
been dead for ſome time, and ſhe had nei- 
ther brothers nor coulins to fear. who jea- 
lous of the honor of their family, might 
have been curbs to her pleaſures. 


— 


Her remembrance of what ſhe had 


* en joined o her natural 
love 


41 
love of liberty, made her abhor the idea 
of a ſecond marriage, -her fortune was 
ample, and her ſituation independant 
ſhe determined therefore to enjoy her 
pleaſures, but not at the_expence of her 
reputation her reſolution was to be- 
come a prudent voluptuary or rational li- 
Bertine, if propriety will admit the ex- 
prefſion and criticiſm give it the 

ſtamp of currency. 


Having formed, in imagination, this 
ſenſual ſyſtem, ſhe determined to engage 
in an amour the very firſt opportunity, — 
but to proceed with the greateſt precau- 
tion, and to enjoin the object of her gal- 
lantry, the utmoſt ſecrecy.— Such a con- 
duct ſhe fancied would at once ſecure her 
reputation, aud give the men a more 
pleaſing air. | 


Fraught 


r 1 
Fraught with theſe maxims, ſhe fixed 
her eye upon a young Cavalier, whom 
The had frequently ſeen, taking the eve- 
ning air in the Prado, his name was Don 
Carlos d' Aranda. They ſoon came to a 
right underſtanding, ſaw each other every 
night, but dee with ſuch precau- 
tion, that their amour was unknown to 
any, except her confidant, who by miſ⸗ 
take, had given her billet to young 
W———ly.---This woman, from having 
been formerly retained by her huſband, 
in the capacity of a duenna, to prevent her 
intriguing, was now become her emiſſary, 
to aſſiſt her in carrying on her intrigues.-- 
A taing in Spain not uncommon, for 
the /py to turn pimp, and the guardian 
of a huſband's honor, to become the 
pander of a wite's pleaſure, —— 


Don Carlos at length, had been miſting 
| lor 
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fonable practices, and was privately ar- 
reſted, by order of e 


: Lucilla, not knowing the true reaſon of 
his abſence, committed her ſentiments to 


writing, to upbraid him for his appa- 


rent defection, and recall him to her 
embraces. 1 


SW 
893 


Our hero was much about the ſize of 


Don Carlos.---Lucilla's emiſſary found him 


walking in the ſame place where that Ca- 


valier uſually ſpent an hour or two every 


evening, the black cloaks, which both 
wore over the reſt of their garments, 


prevented her from diſtinguiſhing their 
difference by the other parts of their 


dreſs, and the darkneſs of the evening 
The con- 


contributed to the miſtake.= 
ſequent 


A} 


for three, days---in fact, he had been ac- 
cuſed of being concerned in ome. tren 


[ 142 3 , 
| ſequent interview has already been rela- 
ted ; proceed .we now to the ſequel of 
this adventure. 
Luciila found our hero much younger, 
and much handſomer than Don Carlos. 
two circumſtances highly in his favour, 
with a lady of her complexion. 


The eaſy flow of his wit, and the ar- 
dent volubility of his expreſſions, pleaſed 
| her exceedingly, and ſhe could not help 
preferring his vehemence of addreſs, to 
the cold formal * of her Spaniſh 


. Lover | Y 


She did not, however, think proper to 
give him too much encouragement the 
firſt time of meeting, but deſired him to 
withdraw, alledging, that the ſurprize 
ſhe had received by his firſt appearance, 

| had 


Fr 208-3 
had greatly diſordered her, yet with ſuck 
a languiſhirig tone, and captivating glance 
was her mandate delivered, that it ſeemed 
to entreat him to come again. 


The emiſſary, who perfectly well un- 
derſtood her miſtreſs's meaning, whiſ- 
pered in his ear as he went out at the 
door, to be on the watch in the ſtreet, 
the enſuing evening, at the ſame hour; 
he promiſed obedience, bowed, and de- 
parted. | ; 
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C HA P. XVI. 


22 ly Hilarity. A Spaniſh Cuſtoni 
Our Hero unlike the Knights Errand 
; of old. ces according to the Appoint- 
| ment. I introduced o the Lach. Love 
Prateſtations have no Meaning. Taken 


at his Word. =-- Engages to comply with 4 
cruel and abſurd Cuſtom. 


U R hero . was in ſuch. high ſpirits 
with his ſucceſs, that he ſcarce felt 

the ground beneath his feet, but ran, or 
rather flew home to his Poſado, with 
wonderful celerity. 
Thho' it was late, he found the Poſa- 
dera up, and juſt going to ſupper, for he 
0 ; Was 


© 


t s 1 
was in the action of touching the 


loat®.. 


His mind, it is true, was full of love 
and admiration---but the finer paſſions 
had not deftroyed his appetite;---he there- 
fore eat very heartily of a diſh---compo= 
ſed of pilchards, chick-peas, and gar- 
ck, fryed together in bil, then retir- 
ing to reſt; he ſlept as ſoundly, as if he 
had never met with an adventure: unlike 
the Knights-Errant of old, who when 
they fell in love, could not help watch- 
ing and faſting, till they became mere 
ſpetres. BL a 


5 is next eyening, young — 
was punctual to his time · the Duems 
„ r 


It js a cuſtom woos the lower for of people 

in Spain, to touch the loaf with their right ES 

as they croſs themſelves in ſaying grace. Th 
touch the bread for-want of holy water, w which is 
de among the vulgar. 


. 
ſoon appeared, and introduced him to 
Lucilla - who condeſcended to receive 
him graciouſly, and, like the queen of 
love on her Cyprian throne, ſuffered him 
to pour the incenſe of adulation on his 
knees, with wonderful complacency. 


| As the rhapſodies of lovers are exal- 
tedly pleaſing to the parties concerned, 
but extremely inſipid to every body elſe, 


we ſhall omit our hero's converſation 


with the lovely Lucilla, and proceed to 
the mutual ne with which it fi- 
nally cloſed. 


It was agreed that young W—— ly, 
before the lady could admit him as a 
gallant with propriety, ought to give 
ſome inconteſlible proof of the violence 
of his affetion to her. 


7 


his 


I wp J. 


This he readily promiſed to do, pro- 


teſting ' that there was no torment he 
would not undergo, no torture he would 
decline bearing g, nor any death but what 


he would willingly ſuffer, to ſerve the 
object of his OO or "OY 95 


wiſhes. 


Tho' this language is the common 
cant of lovers, and they utter it with ve- 


hemence, and under the ſanction of in- 


numerable proteſtations--- yet nothing is 
farther from their intention, than to do 
as they ſay---or from their will, than to 


ſuffer, as they pretend they readily would 


do. They fancy as they are words of 


courſe, that they may be forgotten at 


pleaſure. Hence the antients uſed to 


ſay, that the Gods themſelves laughed 


at the perjuries of lovers. 


1, 2 | - But 
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But Lucilla took our hero at his word, 
in a more literal manner than he either 
expected, or deſired; for ſhe declared that 
ſhe would never admit him to her pre- 
ſence again, unleſs he appeared the next 
day, in the character of a Diſciplinarian, 
and ſcourge himſelf before her window, 
to evince his affection. | 
As he knew it was the ſeaſon of the 
year when the ladies expect ſuch ſanguine 
proofs of gallantry, and as he was ſenſi- 
ble that he could not refuſe without nip- 
ping the amour in the bud, he promiſed 
to comply with a good grace. 


_ Te make the above requeſt of the 
lady more intelligible, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that during Paſſion-week, patticu- 
larly from Wednefday to Friday, it is a 
cuſtom in Spain, for the men to laſh * 
ny of 


Tome 1 
themſelves heartily about the ſtreets, but 
more particularly before their miſtreſſes 
windows. <. * | 


For this purpoſe, their faces are hid, 
and their bodies covered with a garment, 
which leaves their ſhoulders, back, and 
ſides bare. They are provided with 


whips, whoſe laſhes are compoſed either 


of whip-cord, wire, or thongs of leather, — 
with theſe they laſh themſelves unmer- 
cifully, the blood follows every ſtroke, 
and they ſometimes mangle their bodies 
in ſuch a manner, as to become ſelf mur- 
derers. 


This cruel cuſtom is even formed into 


a ſyſtem,---and maſters, called Diſciplina- 


rian Preceptors, are employed to teach the 


' novices, in what manner to whip them- 


{elves with moſt effect. Theſe maſters 
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are held in greater eſteem, than either 
dancing or fencing maſters, and make a 


great parade in the manner of teaching 
this barbarous exerciſe. 


Some few perform this office of la- 
gellation, on the ſcore of deyotion—ma- 
ny on the affectation of it but moſt 
Diſciplinarians place their laſhes to the ac- 
count of gallantry—when according to 
the rigor of what they inflict upon them- 
ſelves—their piety, or the tervor of their 
affection for their miſtreſſes, is eſtimated, 


e HAP. 


„„ 


CHAP XVII. 


N. -ly's Reflections. — An ingenious 


treſi by Deception, and retires happy in 
the Sutceſs of his Contrivance. 


he entertained ſome qualms in 
his mind, relative to this enjoined flagel- 
lation, he could not help thinking it a 
very fooliſh cuſtom, nor could he con- 
ceive how a lover's cutting his fleſh to 
pieces, could be of any uſe 10 his miſ- 
treſs. : 


Upon the whole, he found, tho* he 
toved Lucilla much, he loved himſelf 
more—and diſcovered, that a lover may 

L 4 ſay 


Contrivance, to avoid a ſevere Flagella- 
tion. Gains the Approbation of bis Miſe | 


HEN our hero returned home, 
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ſay a great deal, and mean little - pro- 
miſe much, and defign to perform no- 
thing, | 


| % His determination was therefpre, nei- 
ther to hurt himſelf, nor loſe his miſ- 
ſtreſs; he had an abhorrence for the one, 
and a contriyance for the other. 


Inſtead of ſuppling biraſelf with one 

of the uſual whips, he ſubſtituted in its 
place, a whip to all outward appearance 

ſimilar, but in effect, totally different. 


The handle was like the common 
ones, but in lieu of three leather thongs, 
he had faſtened three ſmall eel-ſkins, fil- 
f bed with blood, to the end of it. 


Thus provided, he repaid the next 
day + to the Alcazar Street, and having 
juſt 


13 3 
juſt before he approached Lucilla's win- 
dow, pricked the ſkins in ſeveral places, 
he began to laſh himſelf to all appear- 
ance, in a moſt unmerciful manner. 


The blood plentifully iſſued from the 
apertures in the eel-ſkins---his ſhoulders, 
back, and ſides were dreadfully crimſon- 
ed over, and appeared in a condition ſo 
ghaſtfully ſanguine, that even Luciila, 
uſed as ſhe had been to ſuch a cuſtom, 

and cruelly vain, of ſuch a token of reſ- 
pect, thought he had ſuffered too much, 
and given a proof ſufficiently bloody, of 
@ fervent affection. 


She beckoned to him to ceaſe laſhing 


himſelf, and appeared perfectly well ſa- 
tisfied with his exceſſive gallantry. 


He bowed and retired, walking away 
FF 1 
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as if almoſt fainting with the loſs of 
blood, but laughing in his ſleeve at the 
ſucceſs of his ſtratagem, —pleaſing him- 
ſelt with the idea of the reward he was 

to receive for his ingenuity. : 


7 


HA. 
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C HAP. XVII. 


Ain introduced to ' the Lady. Rewarded 
for the ſuppoſed bloody Proof of his Aﬀec- 
tion.---T reachery of the Duenna.—Horrid 
Reſolution of Don Carios,—Confanant 14 to 
the Cuſtom of bis Country. 


HE enſuing evening, our hero re- 

| paired to the uſual place, the du- 
enna met him as before, and introduced 
him to the lady, into whoſe preſence he 
came, in full expectation of a reward for 
his ingenious deception—and indeed 
it muſt be admitted, that he was much 
more deſerving. of it, than if he had 
really laſhed himſelf as ſhe fancied he 
had, in compliance wm: a cuſtom, at 
once 10 Ds and abſurd. 


S © 
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As for the lady — ſhe was ſatisfied with 
the diſcipline as ſhe imagined he had 
given himſelf— this conſideration, joined 
to the natural warmth of her diſpoſition, 
and a kind. of prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
young W- ly, was ſufficient to 


make her mens from any more puncti- 
Jo's, —ſhe thought he had ſacrificed 
enough at the ſhrine of decorum,—and 


therefore as a juſt ſaint, to whom as a 
votary, he had appeared aſſiduouſly fer- 


vent, ſhe determined to reward the ar- 
n of his vows. 


In fine, our 3 was as happy, ag 


'S Pleaſures merely ſenſual could make him, 


But as the lovers became mutually 
pleaſed, the duenna grew diſpleaſed. In 


the courſe of her miſtreſs's amour with 


en Carlos, ſhe had received many valu - 
able 


E 1 


able douceurs - but this was not the cafe 
with our hero—he had nothing worth 
her acceptance to give nor indeed, did 
he entertain the idea that ſuch preſents 
were nance! ag UE ; 


As for SOR Carlos, by the means of 
friends, and evincing his innocence, he 
oon obtained his liberty. | 


The FINE no ſooner underſtood this, 
than ſhe made him acquainted, that a 
happy rival had, during his confine- 
ment, ſupplanted him in the affections of 
his miſtreſs, —tho? this rival, ſae cunning- 
ly added, was far his inferior, not only 
in family and fortune, but in perſonal. 
and mental accompliſhments. | 


This information was ſufficient to 
rouze the indignation of Don Carlos, who 
1 | 16 Was 
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was a true Spaniard, as far as a poſſeſſion 
of all the local follies of Spain could go. 
He thought his honor concerned - he 
felt his heart touched, and his pride ex- 
ceedingly hurt. — He therefore {wore by 
the blood of an old n to have 
gt &* 


We have ads. mentioßed, that 
when the Spaniards fancy themſelves 
groſsly affronted, they do not ſeek what 
in other parts of Europe is called an 
honourable. revenge, but without remorſe, 
have recourſe to affaſſination.— This was 


the thought that occurred to Den Carlos, 
and our hero was very near falling 2} 
victim to his vindictive temper, and "the 
barbarods cuſtom his country. 


CHAP. 


0 dn in general, are exceedingly 
proud of arregating to themſelves this appellation 
by which they inſinuate, that they are deſcended 
from an ancient chriſtian family of Old Caſtille — 
the blood of which hath not been contaminated by 
ey intermarriage, or intermixture with Moors or 
ews. - 
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C HAP. XIX. 


Don Carlos employs a. Bravo. Our Hero 
wounded, but not mortally.—The Ruffian 
frigbied away. —W ——— ly taken into 
the Engliſh Embaſſador's Se to 
England His Reception by his Friends. (5 


ON Carlos, deeming a office of 
" aſſaſſin too mean for himſelf, em- 
| ployed a Bravo, (that is one who lets 
himſelf out for hire, to execute the 
honourable office of murderer) to di 
patch his rival. 2 


However, on the evening in which 
the fatal deed was to be perpetrated,— 
young W ly's fortunate ſtar hap- 


2 pened to predominate; the Bravo, who 


way 


40 th: 


way-laid him coming * Lacill's, in- 
tended to ſtab him in the heart with a 
dagger, but our hero, luckily giving a 
ſudden ſtarr, he only lightly wounded 
him in the thoulder. 


pt not to ee ſucceeded, he 
prepared to repeat his blow, which W---ly, 
apprized of his deſign, attempted to ward 
off, by twiſting his cloak round his arm, 
a thing uſual in Spain, when a rencounter 
happens; the ſtroke did not ſucceed ac- 

cording to the Ruffian's wiſh; but how- 
| ever, our hero was deſperately wounded in 
the right ſide. He fell, and the villain 
would have diſpatched him, had it not 
been for the ſound of ſome *Ceveerro 
del which terrified him away, leſt he 
| ſhould, 


* The. bells, which the mules in Spain wear ag 

ek-horſes do in England—or at leaft, as they did 

efors the roads were 1215 ſo good, and the car- 
riages ſo much more commodious as at preſent 


L 61 1 | 
ſhould be taken by the muleteers, who 
muſt of conſequence attend then. 


The ruffian happily left | ole 1 
but the mules turned down another 
ſtreet, and he remained for ſome time 
weltring in his blood, till his cries were 
overheard in a houſe near where he lay. 
| He was ſoon brought in by the ſer- 
vants, and taken proper care of that 
nighit. 


This timely benevolence happened to 
be extended to him by the domeſties of 
the Engliſb Ambaſſador, near whoſe hotel 
he was attacked, 


The next day when he was attended 
by the ſurgeon who had dreſſed his 
wounds over night, of which, from the 
loſs of blood, he was then inſenſible, he 
ſoon perceived that he was an Engliſh- 
man. : . | 
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This rejoiced him exceedingly, his miſ- 

fortune had leſſened his avidity for Spa- 
niſh intrigues, and the loſs of his blood, 

had cured him very expeditiouſly of his 

paſſion for Lucille, —he, therefore with- 

out ſcruple, informed the ſurgeon who he 
was, and of every thing whkh had be- 


fallen him, ſince his laſt elopement from 
ſchool. | 


This information was ſpeedily com- 
municated to the ambaſſador, who no 
ſooner underſtood his rank and indiſcre- 
tion, than he reſolved to ſend him to his 
friends with all convenient expedition. 


His youth, and the ſkill of the ſurgeon | 
| who attended him, ſoon re-eſtabliſhed his 
| health, and the diſreliſh which he now 

began to entertain for Spain, made him 

fall into we: ambaſſador's propoſal of 
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ſending him to — with great lea 
ſure. : 


He accordingly embarked. for his na- 
tive country, and after a pleaſant voyage, 


arrived there in very good health and * 
rits. | 


Upon the ambaſſador's ſerious repreſen- 
tation by letter, his noble relations re- 
ceived him with careſſes, inſtead of chi- 
dings—and, without upbraiding him as 
he expected, treated him in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make him forget that he had 
ever committed an indiſcretion. 

It was concluded, that he ſhould no 
more go to Weſtminſter ſchool, or any 
| other public ſeminary of learning, but re- 
gain what hehad loſt, and te the re- 
mainder of his education at home, un- 
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=: det che ipſpection of ſome gentlemen, 6 

; eminent in. every branch of uſeful. and. 
_- polite literature, who were employed a8 
: private preceptors for. that purpoſe. N 


